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The GIST of IT— 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE is out : 
the wardenship of Sing Sing, but F 
work will go on. Page 415. ‘3 


TREATING a whole state for itera 


the story of Kentucky’s moonli 
schools by their founder, Cora wie 
Stewart. Page 429. 


A NEW essay on friendship might n 

written by one who watches tl 
eagerness with which Jews in this countr | 
stand in line to get news of those the! 
have lost in the countries at war. Page 41) 


VER 500,000 immigrant aliens, many © 
them coming from countries in whic | 
pests and plagues are endemic, pass 
through the port of New York to inla 
states and cities in 1914. Why, then, it hay 
often been asked, should quarantine at the 
port be a state rather than a federal func 
tion? The New York legislators will by 
called upon this year to answer. Miss Sey, 
mour has analyzed the arguments agains) | 
federal control and replied to them. Pagy 
424. 


"THE clothing workers of Chicago, then | 

solidarity increased, are back at worl!! 
after an exciting strike of. twelve weeks 
Page 419. 


K ATHARINE B. DAVIS, New York’) 
first woman city commissioner, cease 
to have charge of persons in prison an 
will now consider when they may be let out. 
Page 415. 3 


6¢H{ OW a small band of devoted womell| 
led by a person of vision, may become 
the efficient cause in influencing ; sO- 
ciety into doing great service for the dis- 
inherited and neglected of our present) 
world”—this, says Professor Schapiro, is 
what Lillian D. Wald has told the public in) | 
her first book, The House on Henry Street 
Page 437. 


THE mosquito and the big stick. Page 116. 


JF the Kingdom of God shall prevail in) 

America, and it must prevail somewhere 
first, argues the director of the Rural! 
Service Department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, isn’t it high time we 
changed our War Department into a Con- 
servation Department and created regulars, 
reserves and all the other elements of an 
army to preserve life and wealth? Pagel 
435. j 


WHY the structural iron workers adopted 
in their famous dynamite campaign, 
policy of mad destruction thal 
ended only in the imprisonment of more , 
than a score of their officers and that 
drained their treasury to the extent of 
more than $150,000 with only trifling gains , 
in recognition—is a question that has been 
asked and asked again.” It is answered 
by one of the staff investigators of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations in a 
statement that deals exhaustively with the 
whole subject of violence from labor’s point 
of view. Page 432. d 
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RINGING WORD FROM THE 
WAR LOST JEWS 


“SEEK CHIAM, the dark one, my 
brother. I saw him last in the village 
of Novaia.” 


“Learn for me of Mendel, my son, the 
man who limps. Ask the people in the 
town of Kalach, in the south of Rus- 
sia. They will know what has become 
of him.” 

With requests like these on their lips, 
thousands of East Side Jews are daily 
climbing six flights of stairs at 77 De- 
lancey street, New York city, for in their 
first hurry to get word of those whom 
they had lost, they broke the elevator. - 


In a small auditorium and a few extra 
rooms at this address the Hebrew Shel- 
tering and Immigrant Aid Society of 
America is telling the Jews of this coun- 
try what has become of their friends 
and relatives abroad. The undertaking 
was begun last fall, when Isador Hersh- 
field went abroad to organize in Rotter- 
dam a center of communication be- 
tween American Jews and their suffer- 
ing relatives in Poland, Russia, and 
Austria. 


On December 27 the first list sent 
back by Mr. Hershfield, containing a 
thousand names of persons who had 
been asked for or who were inquiring 
for the help of some friend here, was 
read at a meeting overflowing the rooms 
of the bureau by hundreds. The next 
day 200 or 300 who had been forced to 
wait on the sidewalks the night before 
were given news of their loved ones, 
and by five o’clock the bureau had filed 
11,330 fresh requests for information. 


_ Mr. Hershfield, having organized his 
headquarters in Rotterdam, proceeded to 
Berlin, and is now in Poland. From 
there he expects to go into Russia. 


Most of those who are lost live in the 
small towns where Jews seldom have a 
family name. In the larger towns since 
the Jews were freed, they have adopted 
family names, often by governmental 
request. All the cards of the applicants 
for information ask for the nickname, 
and when the applicant has given this 
and the correct name, the last known 
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European address of :the one he seeks, 
and the names of those still in Russia 
who might know of him, he is handed a 
card with a number on it and is asked 
not to come back until he receives a 
postal from the bureau. 


When news finally comes—perhaps 
that his father is alive with his sister in 
the little village of Zamoste in southern 
Poland, but that she has consumption 
contracted from pestilence in the wake 
of war and that he is without money to 
help her, or perhaps that his brother is 
a prisoner in an Austrian camp, or that 
his mother has died because she had no 
money for food—then the applicant is 
sent for and it is someone’s task to tell 
him what word has been received. The 
news is almost always tragic. That in- 
tense family feeling so characteristic of 
the Jews becomes more than ever clear 
as the heart-broken father or mother, 
or son or daughter, turns away from 
the desk and returns in a day or two ask- 
ing how-$50 or $75 can be safely sent 
abroad. 


KATHARINE B, DAVIS 


Who heads Parole Commission 


with unique powers. 
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PAROLE COMMISSION 


WitTHoutT CHANGING her office, 
her desk blotter, or the amount of her 
salary, Katharine B. Davis ceased on 
January 1 to be head of a department 
that looks after people while they are in 
prison, and became head of one that con- 
siders when they may go out. From 
Commissioner of Correction of New 
York city—the first and only woman 
commissioner New York has ever had, 
she became head of the city’s new Parole 
Commission—the first municipal body of 
the kind in this country, if not in the 
world. 

Miss Davis was appointed to the com- 
mission by Mayor Mitchel, who made 
her commissioner of correction two 
years ago. In announcing his selection 
the mayor said: 


KC “raroue B. DAVIS HEADS 


“Dr. Davis, by temperament, by train- 
ing, and by experience, is the best-fitted 
person I can find for the position.” 


The four other members of the com- 
mission are Alexander McKinny, a 
lawyer of Brooklyn, member of the 
Board of Managers of Kings County 
Hospital and of the Brooklyn Home 
for Blind, Crippled and Defective Chil- 
dren, Port Jefferson, N. Y., appointed 
for a term of four years; Bertram de N. 
Cruger, former executive secretary of 
Mayor Mitchel, appointed for a term of 
six years; Arthur Woods, commission- 
er of police, ex officio member; and 
Burdette G. Lewis, the new commis- 
sioner of correction, formerly Miss 
Davis’ deputy, also ex officio member. 
Miss Davis herself was appointed for 
two years. 

The law creating this commission and 
establishing the indeterminate sentence 
for a large number of New York city 
prisoners was conceived by Miss Davis 
and Mr. Lewis. She regards its passage 
as the greatest single achievement of 
her two years as commissioner of cor- 
rection. The law contemplates a com- 
mission of permanent character. Af- 
ter the initial appointments just made, 
terms are to be for ten years. Mayor 
Mitchel will have the naming of Miss 
Davis’ successor. 
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The functions of the new commission, 
and her own hopes regarding it, Miss 
Davis outlined to THe Survey as fol- 
lows: 


“A court of law determines when a 
person shall go to prison; the Parole 
Commission will have the responsibility, 
no less important to society, of deter- 
mining when a-person shall come out. 
We shall have jurisdiction over the 
parole of 7,000 or 8,000 prisoners an- 
nually. These are persons who will be 
committed under the new law for in- 
determinate sentences. They will im- 
clude some 3,000 men and women sent 
to the county penitentiary and convicted 
of either misdemeanors or felonies: 
3,000 or 4,000 repeaters sent to the 
Workhouse for vagrancy, soliciting, 
drunkenness and other misdemeanors— 
the least educable and least physically 
fit of all city prisoners; and 900 male 
first offenders, between the ages of six- 
teen and thirty, sent to the city reforma- 
tory for misdemeanors. 

“Under the indeterminate sentence 
law there is a maximum but no mini- 
mum term. Theoretically, the new com- 
mission can let a person out one minute 
after he is received. It is my own be- 
lief that five major considerations ought 
to govern parole. First of these is a per- 
son’s health. If we can restore an in- 
dividual to society in better physical 
condition by keeping him in prison a lit- 
tle longer and giving him hospital or 
other cate.) believe we ought to do so. 

“Second is a person’s ability to earn 
a livelihood. If we can increase a pris- 
oner’s habits of industry and knowledge 
of some occupation, I think we ought to 
do that. Third, I think we should take 
into consideration a prisoner’s prospect 
of immediate employment after he has 
been parolea. In doing this we shall 
need the help of private agencies inter- 
ested in the welfare of prisoners, and 
we have already had offers of such help. 

“A fourth and most important matter 
is a prisoner’s pre-institutional life. I 
hope we shall work out an arrangement 
by which, when a person is committed to 
prison, we can get together the signifi- 
cant individual and social facts about 
him—his early training and environ- 
ment, his associates, school record, vo- 
cational record, etc. In many cases we 
may decide, when a person is committed, 
what is the earliest date he can apply 
for parole. Then, when his application 
is made, we will have the social facts 
of his former life to guide us. These 
we shall try to study sympathetically, not 
for the purpose of making harsh judg- 
ments, but to gain light regarding the 
probable tendencies of his future. 

“The fifth consideration that should 
govern parole, in my opinion, is a man’s 
institutional record. We shall probably 
have to adopt a satisfactory method of 
marking and judging this. 

“We shall try also to be a unifying 
force for all city departments that have 
to do with crime. Commissioner Woods, 
an ex officio member of our body, will 
sit with us in deciding on paroles. He 
is anxious to make the police force a so- 
cial power for the prevention of law- 
breaking, and we hope to utilize the in- 
formation of policemen about families 


and neighborhoods in their districts. We 
want to make policemen realize that the 
man on parole is to be helped and not 
hounded. Similarly, we hope to make 
our point of view understood in the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. 

“We shall co-operate with the city 
magistrates. The law provides that 
magistrates may sit with the commission 
and vote on the cases of persons they 
have themselves committed, while judges 
of general and special sessions must ap- 
prove the applications of persons they 
have sent to the penitentiary before 
such persons can be paroled. 

“IT know of no parole commission that 
has had similar powers before. Most 
state parole bodies are unpaid and sit 
only once a month or so; they do not 
apply the thorough-going indeterminate 
sentence that we shall have. We shall, 
of course, sit continuously and shall pass 
on cases every week or oftener. The 
law transfers to us the three parole offi- 
cers of the former Board of Parole for 
the city reformatory, and the budget for 
1916 gives us two additional officers im- 
mediately and two more for the last half 
of the year. We shall probably find 
that these will not be enough.” 


Objections have been raised against 
the new commission on the ground that 
political interests in control might pros- 
titute its powers to the ends of favorit- 
ism and reward for services. It was 
to guard against this that judges were 
given a voice in its proceedings, and it 
was as a further safeguard that Mayor 
Mitchel asked Miss Davis to be its 
chairman at the start. The salary of 
the head of the commission is fixed at 
$7,500, and that of each of the two other 
paid members at $5,500. 


CHILLY DAY FOR THE NEW 
JERSEY MOSQUITO 


Ir 1s poustFus, if any such ex- 
citement has ever been provided for 
mosquitoes as that in store this spring 
for the New Jersey variety and its 
brothers and sisters in New York and 
Connecticut. 

The death warrant of this little enemy 
of the people was signed last spring 
when the New York Department of 
Health called for a conference to plan 
for an aggressive anti-mosquito cam- 
paign. Its grave has just been dug by 
the formation of an Interstate Anti- 
Mosquito Committee, with representa- 
tives from five districts in three states 
and with supplementary bodies of citi- 
zens helping the cause in each district. 

At the request of Dr. S. S. Goldwater, 
former commissioner of health for New 
York city, Dr. R. H. von Ezdorf has 
been detailed from the federal Public 
Health Service to assist in the cam- 
paign. Each of the five districts, New 
Jersey, Westchester, Nassau, Connecti- 
cut and New York, has two members on 
the central committee, one of them be- 
ing a physician. This executive com- 
mittee will organize groups of citizens 
in each locality to help in getting its 
message before the public. 
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ARRYING SEX EDUCATION TO 
THE PEOPLE 


To-SAVE A state several hundred 
thousand dollars by exterminating medi- 
cal quacks who had been operating with 
diligence and success, and by checking 
venereal disease and therefore increas- 
ing the efficiency of men and women, is. 
a ood record. 


It is the record presented by the Orel 
gon Social Hygiene Society’s four 
years of incessant warfare against the 
ancient evils. Incidentally, the record 
reveals that the people of Oregon ee 

i 
| 


awaking to a lively and intelligent in- 
terest in matters relating to sex rela- 
tionship. 

Some details of the fight are: more 
than 1,400 addresses on sex hygiene in 
seventy cities and towns of Oregon and 
fifteen cities of other states; 700,000 cir- 
culars distributed; exhibits shown to 
113,000 persons; 1,600 letters answered, 
and 3,600 cases assisted through the so- 
ciety’s advisory department; and the in- 
struction in specific ways, “of parents, 
of teachers, of employers, of girls in 
factories and stores, of boys in morally 
dangerous occupations, of men in lumber 
camps and railroad shops—of groups 
everywhere in special need.” 


There are no quack advertising medi-~ 
cal concerns in the state today, the re-" 
port says. A Chinese medical company 
was indicted by the federal Grand Jury. 
and its members were fined $200 each, 
for using the mails to defraud. The- 
publishers of the Police Gazette supply 
Oregon with a special edition of that 
sheet, two whole pages of which carry, 
instead of the quack advertisements, re- 
ports and pictures of wrestling and 
sports at home and at the field of action 
where they relieve the “monotony of 
inaction pending war.” 

House to house canvasses to discuss 
with each mother the need of sex edu- 
cation, revealed a significant state of 
things: only 39 mothers in the 4,14 
homes visited, are reported as refusin 
to accept and use the circulars offered. 
The large majority received the litera— 
ture eagerly, as something they “have 
long wanted and needed.” One visitor 


writes: ‘I had no difficulty in gettin 
into the homes. My trouble was to get 
away.” Book dealers report that “ther 


haye been sold during the past yea 
about 1,875 books on social hygiene 
most of which have been books recon» 
mended by the society.” 

With the aid of officers of the Stat 
Pharmaceutical Association, druggist 
organized a committee to spread infor 
mation on venereal diseases among m 
who applied at their stores for a “cure.” 
Small cards were used, having brie 
statements printed on both sides. Thes 
cards, with--letters, were sent to 
druggists, 67 of whom sent back fo! 
from 10 to 300 additional cards for Pe 
sonal distribution. 
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THOMAS M. OSBORNE 


Everybody but State Superintend- 
ent of Prisons John B. Riley thinks 
he is still warden of Sing Sing. lf 
“the gang” believes they’ve “got” 
Osborne, they must be getting cold 
comfort from the character of his 
sucessor. 


HANGE OF WARDEN NOT OF 
C SPIRIT AT SING SING 


With Tuomas Morr Osporne 
under indictment and granted a leave of 
absence from the wardenship of Sing 
Sing at his own request, with George W. 
Kirchwey, Mr. Osborne’s friend and fel- 
low worker in prison reform, appointed 
to the wardenship, with State Superin- 
tendent of Prisons John B. Riley insist- 
ing that Mr. Osborne was out for good 
and that Mr. Kirchwey was the only 
head of the famous prison, and with 
Governor Charles S. Whitman declar- 
ing that Mr. Osborne was still the real 
warden in spite of what anybody else 
said and that he might have the job 
back again if he should be acquitted, 
Sing Sing affairs occupied the front 
_pages of the newspapers for three days 
last week and added a more exciting 
chapter than any yet written to the most 
‘widely discussed prison reform move- 
ment this country has ever seen. 

The impression given by newspaper 
accounts that Superintendent Riley and 
Governor Whitman openly disagreed 
with regard to the status of both Mr. 
Osborne and Mr. Kirchwey was not ex- 
aggerated. The facts are these: On 
December 28 Warden Osborne was in- 
dicted by the grand jury of Westchester 
county on two counts charging perjury 
and neglect of duty; Superintendent 
Riley, who had originally asked for the 
grand jury investigation, immediately 
announced that he would remove Mr. 
Osborne; Mr. Osborne announced that 
he did not expect to be removed and 
would not resign; Superintendent Riley, 
without removing Mr. Osborne, asked 
Mr. Kirchwey to accept the wardenship; 
Mr. Kirchwey refused, saying that he 
would not be a party to the removal of 
“Mr. Osborne; Mr. Osborne, at the ad- 
vice of friends and attorneys, asked Su- 
perintendent Riley for a leave of ab- 
sence to give him opportunity to conduct 


«Not my Fight” 


TATEMENT issued by Mr. 

Osborne after a Westchester 

County Grand Jury had, indicted 
him on December 28: 


“At a meeting in Yonkers, some 
weeks ago, I spoke of the grand 
jury performance at White Plains 
as ‘not an investigation, but a con- 
spiracy. The result has justified 
my assertion. 

“Because I have run Sing Sing 
prison with business honesty and 
efficiency, I have made myself 
hated by the corrupt political ele- 
ments that have long utilized the 
prison for their own foul pur- 
poses. 

“Because I have reduced vice 
and disorder to a minimum within 
the prison, I have incurred the 
hatred of a few prisoners who 
had long enjoyed special privi- 
leges at the expense of their fel- 
lows. 

“Because I have served the 
state to the best of my ability, the 
very machinery of the law intend- 
ed for the protection of society 
has been prostituted from its high 
purpose to serve the vilest ends by 
means equally vile. 

“This is not my personal fight; 
it belongs to every decent citizen in 
the state of New York. It is not 
one innocent man alone that has 
been indicted. This attack is di- 
rected against every other honest 
office-holder in the state, every 
other believer in decency im pri- 
vate life, every other believer in 
fair dealing between man and 
man, every other man who has 
endeavored to make his faith in 
God a living principle of action. 

“T have no fear of the result. 
No jury will be blind enough, no 
court unfair enough to carry this 
conspiracy to ultimate success. 
The real question is, what do the 
people of New York state propose 
to do about it?” 


HE Prison Association of 

New York, in which Mr. Os- 
borne has for years been a direct- 
or, expressed its belief in his per- 
sonal integrity in the following 
resolution : 


“Resolved, that the Prison As- 
sociation of New York, at tts regu- 
lar monthly meeting, on Decem- 
ber 16, 1915, declares its unquali- 
fied confidence in the disinterested 
devotion and personal honor of 
Warden Thomas Mott Osborne, 
and its strong resentment at any 
attempt to discredit his humani- 
tarian -efforts by attacks on his 
personal character. The Prison 
Association places this resolution 
on its minutes in view of the cur- 
rent rumors in the public press as- 
sailing Mr. Osborne’s character.” 


GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY 


“To hold and develop Osborne’s 
work” will be his mission as tempo- 
rary warden. A few weeks ago he 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, but that job can 
wait; the call of Sing Sing comes 
first. 


his defense against the indictments; Mr. 
Kirchwey said that he would accept a 
temporary appointment to the warden- 
ship if this leave were granted; Super- 
intendent Riley granted the leave of ab- 
sence and appointed Mr. Kirchwey, but 
reiterated his statement that Mr. Osborne 
was no longer warden; Governor Whit- 
man, who, it is no secret, had dictated 
both the granting of the leave of ab- 
sence and the appointment of Mr. Kirch- 
wey, declared that Mr. Osborne was still 
warden and that he would be so regard- 
ed “while I am governor’; Mr. Os- 
borne and his friends, as well as Mr. 
Kirchwey, accepted the governor’s in- 
terpretation and today regard Mr. Kirch- 
wey as an ad interim appointee. 

The indictment for perjury against 
Mr. Osborne charges him with having 
sworn to Dr. Rudolph F. Diedling, mem- 
ber of the State Commission of Prisons, 
that there was no immorality in Sing 
Sing, when he knew that immorality 
existed. Dr. Diedling’s lone investiga- 
tion of Sing Sing was made several 
months ago and his report to the com- 
mission gave eleven reasons for remov- 
ing Mr. Osborne and four for his in- 
dictment. The report was tabled by the 
commission on December 1 by a vote of 
four to two. 

The indictment for neglect charges 
Mr. Osborne with being unduly absent 
from the prison, with neglecting his du- 
ties so that there were assaults within 
the prison, with failing to report such 
assaults to the superintendent of state 
prisons, with permitting persons to visit 
the “death house” while Charles Becker 
was confined there, with allowing unfit 
prisoners to control the discipline and 
management of the prison, and finally 
with personal immorality with several 
prisoners, who are named. 

Mr. Osborne has repeatedly charged 
during the past months that there is a 
conspiracy to oust him from Sing Sing. 
Last July an affidavit was made public, 
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signed by a saloon keeper in Ossining, 
declaring that this saloon keeper had 
been approached by an employe in the 
state prison department at Albany with 
a request that he aid the employe in get- 
ting two girls to induce Sing Sing pris- 
oners working on the roads to come into 
the saloon for illegal purposes, and de- 
claring further that the employe explain- 
ed to the saloon keeper that “they want- 
ed to get something on Osborne.” On 
November 7, Mr. Osborne told an audi- 
ence in Carnegie Hall, New York city, 
that it might “be prepared for any as- 
sault on my personal character.” 

In addressing the inmates at Sing 
Sing after he had heard of the indict- 
ments against him, Mr. Osborne said: 
“T have not the slightest disinclination 
to meet the charges. I will be on hand 
whenever they are ready to try them. 
My only fear is that they will not be 
ready soon enough.” 


Mr. Kirchwey, former dean of the 
Columbia Law School, has long been in- 
terested in prison reform and has been 
associated with Mr. Osborne in that 
work. For years the two men have been 
fellow directors of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York. Mr. Osborne was 
chairman and Mr. Kirchwey vice-chair- 
man of the State Commission on Prison 
Reform appointed two years ago last 
spring by Governor Sulzer. During the 
past two months Mr. Kirchwey- has been 
at Sing Sing for days at a time, having 
agreed at Governor Whitman’s request 
to keep the governor in touch with the 
situation there. He has learned the de- 
tails of Mr. Osborne’s ideas and meth- 
ods, has presided over the prisoners’ 
court, and has been affectionately styled 
“acting warden” by the inmates. He has 
been a director in the American Insti- 
tute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
and president of the New York Society 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. 

Mr. Kirchwey has declared that as 
warden of Sing Sing he will “hold and 
develop Mr. Osborne’s work.’ He is 
known to be thoroughly in sympathy 
with the idea of the Mutual Welfare 
League, which is the prisoners’ self- 
governing body and the kernel of Mr. 
Osborne’s reforms. He does not expect 
to remain as warden beyond the period 
of Mr. Osborne’s leave of absence. 

It is doubtful if any prison has ever 
before witnessed such scenes as took 
place December 31, the day that Mr. 
Osborne left and Warden Kirchwey en- 
tered the big prison. Mr. Osborne was 
almost unable to deliver his parting ad- 
dress to the inmates because of the con- 
tinuous applause. In closing he said: 


“Now, how I hate to speak of being 
away! I shall not be very far away, 
because my business will be down here 
to keep in touch with matters at White 
Plains, and when I am not here I shall 
be in New York city, so that I can run 
up and see our friend Dean Kirchwey 
and see you any time that you need me. 


Dealing in Futures 


A PROUD father of the best 
mountain type brought his 
small son, aged six, down to the 
community house in a little moun- 
tain town in North Carolina one 
day last May. 
“Son, tell the lady what you done 
with the beans she give you Christ- 
mas a year ago fer a pretty.’ 
For a few minutes the nurse was 
mystified until she remembered the 
two bean bags which had been 
given the chi.d when he appeared 
a few days after the Christmas 
tree party a year and a half before. 
“What did you do with the bags, 
Oz? Did you play with them?” 
After some persuasion and with 
a few explanatory remarks. from 
the father, who proudly denied 
any part in the son’s behavior, the 
astonished nurse learned that the 
little four-year-old, refusing to 
flay with the bags, had ripped 
them open and hidden the beans, 
saying that he was going to plant 
them. That spring, with help from 
his mother, he ratsed a crop of 
beans and gathered one gallon and 
a half. 
Of these his mother cooked half 
| a gallon, to the little fellow’s dis- 
| tress. The father then intervened 

and promised the boy land in 
| which to plant the remainder. The 
| two parents became so interested 
| mm helping the lad, who was him- 
| self very adept with the hoe, that 
a few wecks ago they had planted 
a fourth of an acre with the preci- 
ous beans. 

“He's raised chickens an sold 
the eggs for a year an’ he hez five 
| dollars saved. Tell Miss Blank 
| what yer sed this mornin’ as we 
come and said ycr was goin’ ter 
i iis: 

eelecalycs 

“But how are you going to keep 
the calf in the winter?” asked the 
nurse. 

“Sell my beans for cotton seed.” 
“What are you going to do with 
| the calf?” 

“Sell him fer a steer for seventy 
| dollars.” 

“And what will you do with the 

| seventy dollars?” 
| “Git land,’ came in Oz’s deter- 
mined, matter-of-fact voice. 


any time that he needs me, and any time 
that I need you. And I do need you, 
my friends.” 


After the cheers had stopped Mr. Os- 
borne sat down at a piano and played 
Tom Brown’s March, which he had 
himself composed at Sing Sing. Then 
he left. 

While Mr. Kirchwey was taking his 
first dinner as warden a few minutes 
later, he was presented with a resolu- 
tion from the Mutual Welfare League 
pledging him its support, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Mutual Welfare 
League, through its Executive Board, 
pledges you its hearty and unqualified 
support, absolute and unswerving loy- 
alty, and expresses the confidence which 
its members have in your good faith and 
interest in us. James Andrews, O. K- 
Bill Myers, and James Stewart.” 


SING THE MAILS TO WARN IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


“OWNERS, AGENTS, lessees, ten- 
ants and all others having or claiming 
any right, title or interest in or to any 
of the hereinafter listed properties situ- 
ated within the city of San Francisco, 
Please Take Notice. { 

“The said properties are located with- 
in the confines of the notorious red light 
district and are being carefully investi- 
gated to determine whether they are be- 
ing used as houses of lewdness, assigna- 
tion or prostitution.” 

Scores of San Francisco citizens were 
amazed to receive in their mail last 
month notices beginning with these sen- 
tences. Reading on, they learned that 
the Law Enforcement League of their 
city had on November 5 closed a house 
of prostitution in a test case, and that it — 
was preparing to bring other suits. 

This had been accomplished, they 
read, under the Red Light Abatement 
Law, which provides that houses used 
for purposes of lewdness, assignation or 
prostitution may be closed as nuisances 
by order of the court at the suit of any 
citizen of the state residing in the city. 
This law, the notice said, had been suc- 
cessfully enforced elsewhere in Cali- _ 
fornia. 

Then, lest those who received the 
notices should be in doubt about their 
personal relations to the matter, the list 
of properties alluded to in the opening 
sentence was given. These were identi- 
fied by street and number, thus: “Cooper 
Alley—6, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 24, 46.” . 
Nothing further was said about the 
character of the properties, 103 of which 
were listed. But since the notice had 
been sent to all persons who had been 
found to have a “material interest” in 
the properties mentioned, most of those 
who had received it read the final para- 
graph twice. It contained a warning: 


“The league would prefer ‘to accom- 
plish the enforcement and observance 
of the law without unnecessary annoy- 
ance to. any property owner or agent 
who may desire to accord such observ- 
ance voluntarily; and any property 
owner, or agent, therefore, who will 
signify such a desire to this office with- 
in five days after the date of this notice, 
and will give reasonable assurance of 
good faith in the matter, will be given 
all fair opportunity to avoid the pub- 
licity and expenses involved in an ac- 
tion under this act.” 

The notice was sent not only to in- 
dividuals. It—and its list of properties 
—was given widely to the press. 
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FTER twelve long drawn out 
weeks, the strike of the Amal- 
{ gamated Clothing Workers in 
Chicago has ended. Its dreari- 
sss and violence were enlivened by 
any picturesque scenes and lightened 
, not a little heroism. Although 
vt all the shops represented in the 
‘holesale Clothing Manufacturers’ As- 
ciation came to any agreement with 
eir striking employes at once, the larg- 
t of them entered into negotiations 
id Sidney Hillman, international presi- 
nt of the amalgamated association, 
fictioned the return to work. 
This virtually closed the strike. Some 
the workers may not be back until 
eir employers come to the agreement 
at has already been made with the 
ajority of the shops’ crews, but it is 
nfidently expected that all of the 
000 strikers will be in their old places 
ortly after the opening of the year. 
As was shown in the note on the 
ening of the strike in Tue Survey 
rr October 16, 1915, it has been difficult 
get authentic information concerning 
e number of strikers and other con- 
overted details. This has been due, on 
e one hand, to the unwillingness of 
e employers to hold any communica- 
jn either with their striking employes 
‘ with representatives of the public, 
id, on the other hand, to the fact that 
e workers were not thoroughly well 
‘sanized. Their new unions, however, 
‘e in far better form than they were 
hen the clothing workers successfully 
rminated their last great strike five 
“ars ago by the noteworthy agreement 
ith Hart, Schaffner and Marx. Mr. 
illman, then one of the striking em- 
oyes of this firm, helped negotiate and 
erate that agreement. 
The recent strike was called for little 
ore than to secure for other shops the 
rms of that agreement, which has 
orked so satisfactorily to both parties 
this largest manufacturing establish- 
ent in Chicago’s clothing trade. The 
sociated manufacturers would yield 
ight, however, to the success of their 
mmpetitors, the independent manufac- 
ters, in effecting that permanent basis 
wr settling differences with their em- 
oyes. Collective bargaining was of 
jurse demanded as indispensable to any 
ich basis, but not the closed shop. This 
as denied consideration from the be- 
nning of the strike, until after the 
rikers went back to work. 
As soon as the strikers had returned, 
eir shop committees went into confer- 
ice with their employers to arrange the 
tails of settlement. The union and 
s officials received no _ recognition 
ereby, yet the principle for which it 
ruggled was recognized. The shops 
at have settled with their crews have 
mceded another claim of the strikers 
so, namely, the reduction from fifty- 
vo to forty-eight hours a week, with- 
it diminution of wages. 


eel, Kae) ort 
that brought 
SOLIDARTI-Y: 


By 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Mr. Hillman claims that the struggle 
was “the most successful strike ever 
waged against the association, which is 
the bitterest and strongest anti-union or- 
ganization in the industry.” And he 
added: “We have done something bet- 
ter than punish the enemy. We have 
infused a new solidarity among our 
people.” 

The employers’ association issued no 
public statement. They refused in silence 
all appeals from public officials, groups 
of private citizens and their employes 
either to arbitrate or confer. In an oc- 
casional interview their spokesman, 
president of the association, who hither- 
to has shown interest in some forms of 
public welfare, personally undertook to 


state their side of the case. The stand 
he took covered substantially these 
points: 


Arbitration was declined as a matter 
of principle, because it has hitherto re- 
sulted in the establishment of the closed 
shop. 

The manufacturers could not reason- 
ably be expected to deal with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union, 
because the latter never represented 25 
per cent of their employes, more than 
that proportion never having gone out 
on strike; because, also, this union is not 
recognized by the American Federation 
of Labor; because its inability to con- 
trol its own members was demonstrated 
in New York city by the recent strike 
there in violation of the agreement 
signed with the employers last July; be- 
cause the strikers were violent in inter- 
fering with non-union workers and the 
police; and because the clothing manu- 
facturers of Chicago pay higher wages 
in practically every one of the many 
branches of the industry than any other 
market in the United States. 

The low weekly earnings complained 
of were explained as paid for part-time 
work during the dull periods in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
Unemployment Commission, headed by 
the late Charles R. Henderson, which 
advised a pro rata distribution of slack 
work among-all the employes rather 
than the laying off of any of them. 


Outside influence was exerted con- 
tinuously to end the strike by concilia- 
tion or arbitration, with some mutually 
satisfactory basis for settling future dif- 
ferences. The effort was without avail. 


Two demonstrations quickened public in- 
terest to this end, however. One was a 
parade of 3,000 women and girls on 


‘strike, led by Sidney Hillman as presi- 


dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, who was the only man in the 
march.) Thousands of men strikers and 
sympathizers, excluded from the ranks 
for spectacular effect, thronged the side- 
walks and cheered the marchers. 

A second parade included nearly 
1,000 garment workers who were to ap- 
pear in court in response to summonses 
for picketing and other charges. Nearly 
all were allowed to go on their own 
recognizance, pending the final dismissal 
of most of them. 

Still more public attention was at- 
tracted by newspaper reports of picket- 
ing by influential women friends of the 
strikers. Ten of these pickets and a 
prominent clergyman were arrested for 
interfering with the police. Their pro- 
test culminated in testimony which led 
the grand jury to rebuke police impar- 
tiality and unnecessary resort to force. 

A Citizens’ Committee urged arbitra- 
tion and appealed for funds to supple- 
ment the strike benefit of the union. 
Money raised in this way, together with 
the strike benefit, aggregated $140,000. 

A union meeting of the ministers of 
different Protestant denominations was 
at their invitation addressed by the 
mayor, who flatly refused their request 
to help settle the strike by arbitration, 
“unless the strikers went home and be- 
haved themselves.” 

Criticism of the handling of the strike 
by the police led to the proposal of an 
ordinance in the city council, by its 
Committee on Police and Civil Service, 
providing for an entirely new police 
policy in dealing with industrial con- 
flicts. This policy was to be worked 
out by “a strike bureau” within the 
police department, without granting 
police power to private “detectives” or 
guards and having for its purpose the 
peaceable conduct of strikes. This 
measure is now pending. 

Perhaps the man most competent ‘to 
estimate the outcome of this long strug- 
gle is John E. Williams, chairman of 
the Board of Arbitration established by 
the agreement between Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx and their employes, who acted 
in the same capacity under the protocol 
in the New York clothing trades. Says. 
Mr. Williams, in part: j 

“I have been close to it from the be- 
ginning and think it was one of the best 
organized, best fought strikes ever piill- 
ed off in this country. Starting without 
money, they raised $140,000 and spent it 
so wisely that scarcely a person suffered 
from actual hunger or want. They de- 
veloped a wonderful loyalty and devo- 
tion among many different races and 
peoples and held them together with 
very few desertions to the end. They 
developed also a remarkable corps of 
commanders right out of the raw mate- 
rial on the spot.” 


chant for sensational extremes, 

have been trying to convince the 

public that the honor system in 
Illinois state prison at Joliet has been 
abolished. This is emphatically denied 
by Warden Michael Zimmer, who has 
been in charge since September 1. 

To be sure,.there are as many honor 
systems as there are wardens. Each is 
modified by the personal conceptions of 
the man who formulates and administers 
the system. At Joliet today there are as 
many men on the honor farm as ever. 
The same number will be sent out to the 
honor camps in the spring to build roads. 
The silent system, abolished under Ward- 
en Allen, is still a thing of the past; 
men are allowed to talk freely, as in 
many prisons in the country now. The 
inmates are permitted to ‘smoke as here- 
tofore and to write letters weekly in- 
stead of monthly, as was the rule until 
within the past two years. 

Warden Zimmer believes these are 
privileges, rather than rights. He makes 
it clear that the bars are not to be 
thrown down to all prisoners, regard- 
less of merit. They are opportunities to 
be earned by good conduct, and thus 
become a powerful aid to discipline. 

Mr. Zimmer is a practical man, rather 
than an idealist; he is best known, of 
course, as a good administrator of pub- 
lic office. Prepared for his position as 
sheriff of Cook county, with a great cos- 
mopolitan jail under his supervision, he 
is now dealing still’ more closely with 
the human end of the problem. One 
feels that here is a man who delights 
in details, and none of them are likely 
to escape him. 

Under his régime the prisoners are 
not only to be classified as to bad, good 
and best inmates, but each man is to be 
considered on his own showing of trust- 
worthiness. In this respect the plan 
seems to go a step farther than the so- 
called graded system, which has become 
common in many prisons. It more fully 
recognizes the need for individualiza- 
tion of treatment, the lack of which has 
been the bane of most correctional insti- 
tutions. 

The method of determining which men 
shall have promotional privileges is in- 
teresting, and promises to be the chief 
safeguard of the honor system, as in- 
terpreted by the governor and the new 
warden. The process of selection is not 
to be left to the arbitrary judgment of 
one man or even two. The state Board 
of Pardon and Parole will first pass up- 
on the character of the men who are be- 
ing considered for special honor priv- 
ileges. Then the Board of Managers of 
the institution, as a part of their re- 
sponsibility, will review the list of those 
deemed fit to be trusted. And, finally 
the warden and deputy, with their more 
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Te newspapers, with their pen- 


Safeguarding the 
Flonor System 


By 


fF. Emory Lyon : 


SUPERINTENDENT CENTRAL HOWARD 
ASSOCIATION 


intimate knowledge of the inside life of 
the prisoner, will pass upon the previous 
recommendations. 

It is believed that this thorough sifting 
process will greatly lessen the chance of 
mistake in judgment, and at the same 
time divide the responsibility. Whether 
it will work a hardship to some who may 
not be so self-assertive as others, though 
no less worthy, remains to be seen. 

As a matter of fact, the most promis- 
ing element in Warden Zimmer’s atti- 
tude is that he is not dogmatic. He 
frankly states that he is feeling his way. 
He does not claim to have discovered a 
panacea in penal administration. He is 
under no illusion as to the complicated 
nature of the problem or the many fac- 
tors involved. 

Self-government bythe inmates has 
already been instituted in several of the 
industries of the institution. As an ex- 
perienced manufacturer Mr. Zimmer 
soon felt that the shops lacked efficiency. 


GUEST of 87 renewing her 
youth at Lillian Home, the big, 
breezy fresh-air farm of Kingsley 
| House, Pittsburgh. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Believing that the men themselves woul 
co-operate for better organization, I 
called in a few of the workers for a coi 


ference. A plan was adopted by whi 
each shop appointed its representati 
to keep the machines in order, to pz 
upon the product and keep up the sta 
ard, while others were designated 
serve as leaders in various department 
each to act with the willing approval ¢ 
all. Already self-governing organiz 
tion is showing results in an increase 
output and greater zeal and satisfactics 
in the work. 

Here again, the new warden does né 
expect miracles, nor that weak and way 
ering human nature is to be transform 
into “angelic goodness by the fiat of 
system. Practical philosopher that he 
Warden Zimmer remarks that we ha 
not made the most shining success 
democracy outside of prison, and the 
fore should not expect too much of tho 
who are serving time. 

In so far as Warden Zimmer has 
pressed himself about the honor syste 
his sentiments are somewhat after 
ideas found in the words of Ward 
Wells of Kentucky: r 

“If you mean to ask, are the men give: 
an opportunity to be heard, to preser 
their side of the case, to make any sug 
gestion for the good of the prison, 
would say that their complaints, if a 
are heard in decency and in order, a 
given such consideration as each c 
seems to merit; if you mean to.ask, a 
the prisoners given an opportunity to a 
vance in school, in church, in indepen 
ence of thought, and if you mean to a 
are they given encouragement of ft 
right kind to lead a clean life and 
proper showing and in certain cases 
go out on the farm and labor practica 
without guards—then I would say if 
we have the honor system.’ 


HUNDRED YEARS OF CHARIT 
PROGRESS 


“AT THE END of the Century ~ 
Such was the epoch celebrated at th 
twenty-fourth annual session of Ind 
ana’s State Conference of Charities ar 
Correction recently, and such was ft 
subject of Amos W. Butler’s presidentif 
address. One hundred years ago In 
ana was admitted to the Union and 
Butler traced the development of cha 
ities and correction in the state sin# 
that. j 
“He pointed out particularly,” write 
Frank D. Loomis, general secretary « 
the Children’s Aid Association of I# 
dianapolis, “the rapid development of tk 
last twenty-five years, or since the esta? 
lishment of the Board of State Chariti# 
and the beginning of the annual sta? 
conference. The address was not one « 
self-congratulation, for Mr. Butler di! 
cussed some of the great social prot 
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GRANNY GRAY AND THE HAPPY HOGARTYS 


O show the public how “the Charities’ works, the Asso- 

ciated Charities of Cincinnati gave a playlet with the 
above title in connection with the joint social service exhibit 
of twenty-one organizations at the Union Life Building re- 
cently. The scenario was written by Associated Charities em- 
ployes and the parts taken by them. 

The first picture shows Granny Gray’s home, a single damp, 
dirty basement room. The “good neighbor” has reported 
Granny’s accident, caused by explosion of gasoline, the service 
of the eviction notice, and her need of food. Granny tells 
the Charities visitor how her grand-daughter, her sole support, 
ran off with an unknown man six years ago. 

Then follow visits by the physician and visiting nurse, the 
arrival of provisions sent by the Charities, and the offer of 
services by a volunteer, minister, reporter and business man— 
all members of the case committee. The reporter, who de- 


clares that he will trace the grand-daughter, is as good as 
his word, and Mary Gray Hogarty tells her tragic story— 
hasty marriage, two children, desertion, the bitterness of pov- 
erty. All this is given in the play. 

The second picture shows Granny’s new home, whither she 
was moved by the Charities. She is happy caring for her 
great-grandchildren. The minister has interested his church 
ladies, who have supplied clothing and a Thanksgiving basket. 
The business man has given Mary employment. The Chari- 
ties has paid the first month’s rent and stocked the home 
with furniture. A final tableau scene reveals that the desert- 
ing husband is returning, repentant and reformed, to take a 
job in Mr. Business Man’s store, and Mr. Business Man, 
impressed by the transformation, hands the Charities visitor 
his check for the organization. 


ems of the state which as yet are only 
u the early stages of solution. He de- 
lared that the advancement of the next 
wenty-five years must be even more de- 
ermined if the state is to control the in- 
‘reasing public burden of mental weak- 
ess and disease. 

“There was among us a feeling of 
)ermanence and stability, an air of con- 
ervative progress, arising partly from 
he spirit of the conference itself and 
snhanced by our meeting in the ancient 
Juaker meeting house, which, although 
incient, has stood as one of the great 
‘enters for social and civic progress in 
fae state for three-quarters of a century. 

“One of the peculiar pleasures of the 
-onference was that we met in a sense 
1s the guests of Timothy Nicholson and 
on the last day had the privilege of cele- 
‘rating with him his eighty-seventh 
irthday anniversary. On that occasion 
he former presidents of the conference, 
he present officers and a few others who 
nave been most prominently associated 
vith Mr. Nicholson in his charitable 
vork ‘broke bread’ with him at evening 
linner at the Westcott Hotel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Butler being the hosts of the oc- 
-asion. 

“Tt was most delightful to do honor to 
his lovable, unassuming man.  AI- 
hough Mr. Nicholson is well advanced 
a years and has served long as a leader 
in charitable work, having been for 
many years a member of the Board of 
State Charities, within which time he 
was also honored as president of the 
National Conference and president of 


the state Conference of Charities and 
Correction, he still appears to be in the 
prime of his strength as a leader for 
civic righteousness and his presence and 
influence among us is a constant joy and 
inspiration. 

“The official registration showed the 
largest attendance of visiting delegates 
of any of our state conferences on rec- 
ord, the number outside of Richmond 
being 518. The state exhibit attracted 
much attention. Most of the material 
will be shown again next May in con- 
nection with the meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 
The state conference will hold its next 
annual session at that time also, with 
Protea Acl ekeps@harman, orl the y;State 
Normal School of Terre Haute, as 
president.” 


OMMISSION TO SYSTEMATIZE 
‘e JEWISH RELIEF 


Tue DeparTMENT of State of 
the United States has announced that a 
commission has left Berlin for the pur- 
pose of studying the condition of the 
Jews in Poland and of systematizing the 
immense relief work now being carried 
on in that country. 

This step, says the Hebrew Sheltering 
and Immigrant Aid Society, was taken 
as a result of a conference arranged by 
Tsidor Hershfield, recently sent to 
Europe to locate missing Jewish fam- 
ilies, with the German-Jewish Society, 
the Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden. 
The commission will visit all the Polish 


provinces, and those provinces of Rus- 
sia which have been captured by Ger- 
many. 


OVIE-IZING CLEVELAND'S 
M PHILANTHROPIES 
CLEVELAND Is probably the 
first city to movie-ize its philanthropies, 
The Federation for Charity and Philan 
thropy has taken moving-pictures of 
practically every type of activity includ- 
ed in its list of fifty-six. 

Among these are a. home for the aged, 
an orphan asylum, a day nursery, a free 
kindergarten, the animal work of the 
Humane Society, the home-finding work 
of the Humane Society, a fresh-air 
camp, a social settlement playground, 
work of the Society for the Blind, ac- 
tivities of the Babies’ Dispensary and 
Hospital, work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and a complete 
story of the care of a crippled child. 
Work of the Associated Charities is to 
be included in the near future. 

The film is adapted to use, not in a 
standard moving-picture machine, but in 
a small portable machine called the 
Pathescope. Non-inflammable film and 
an incandescent lamp in the machine 
make it possible to use the outfit any- 
where, with no restrictions by fire ward- 
ens or precautions of any kind. 

The series, taking over an hour, is be- 
ing scheduled for almost continuous use 
before churches, clubs, and organizations 
of every kind, as well as in private 
homes. 
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Industry 


TTENDANCE in institutions of 
A higher education increased 239 

per cent in the thirteen-year 

period ending 1913, an increase 
nine times as great as that in popula- 
tion. For the past twenty-five years 
high school enrollment has increased 
three times as fast as population, and 
there is the prospect of a high school 
in every village, consolidated country 
district, and township. 

Such educational development is espe- 
cially interesting when viewed in the 
light of probable effects upon personal 
ambition and the social order. Educa- 
tion in the secondary and higher insti- 
tutions is saturated with the tradition of 
leadership. Early secondary and collegi- 
ate education in the United States was 
avowedly designed for the preparation 
of leaders and rested upon a theory of 
aristocratic social organization. 

Following that theory parents strive 
to give their children an education that 
will enable them to rise above the level 
at which the parents have come to rest. 
The 2,500,000 parents whose children 
are in high schools are for the most part 
grooming their children for positions 
above the common lot. The idea is in- 
terestingly disclosed in a recent state- 
ment in the North Dakota Experiment 
Station Record that the graduate of an 
agricultural college should not be ex- 
pected to return to the farm because the 
average farm is too small a unit to en- 
gage his activties. 

Higher education creates expectations 
of leadership and disqualifies for infe- 
rior positions through its effects upon 
standards. It contemplates an increas- 
ing number of positions in which highly 
trained men and women will be in de- 
mand. Potential leaders are being 
poured out in great numbers from the 
educational imstitutions, few of whom 
have an idea of filling the ranks of 
social subordinates. 

A consideration of the business world 
leads to the conviction that great num- 
bers of these aspiring graduates are 
doomed to disappointment. 

Industry at present offers no hope of 
a relatively larger number of demands 
for leaders; quite the reverse. An in- 
creasing disparity between the number 
in superior and the number in subor- 
dinate positions appears. The organiza- 
tion of large-scale business and the con- 
solidation of concerns, together with the 
requirement of ever-increasing capital 
for embarking in business, even in 
farming, diminish the number in posi- 
tions of leadership and increase the 
number subject to authority. Agents are 
multiplied and principals decrease in 
number; more persons take orders and 
fewer persons give them. 

Moreover, the number of jobs requir- 
ing but a minimum of intelligence, mere 
muscular effort being sufficient, is in- 


CHALLENGE 
to INDUSTRY 


By Arland D, Weeks 


Tus article by the head of 
the Department of Education 
.at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College points out that just as the 
schools are turning out the largest 
number of potential leaders in the 
history of the country, industry is 
demanding not leaders but “mech- 
anized intelligence.” The writer 
thinks that men of education would 
be satisfied with inferior positions 
if the pay were better. Since their 
entrance into the subordinate posi- 
tions of industry 1s inevitable he 
‘believes that unrest will grow un- 
til something of an-equalization of 
pay is forced. 
—Tue Epitor. 


creasing. In glass-making, steel-making 
and mining the range of intelligence on 
the part of the workman is lessened 
through the installation of perfected 
mechanisms and devices. While there 
is a very sharp demand for super- 
intelligence for the few there is as cer- 
tainly a demand for a mechanized intelli- 
gence for the many, a demand which 
throws a light upon the opposition to a 
literacy test for immigrants and ex- 
plains the toleration of a low level of 
culture among workers in Packingtown, 
Lawrence, the mining districts of Colo- 


rado and similar industrial centers 
everywhere. 
Says Prof. Scott Nearing: “We have 


organized industry in such a way that 
there is no longer room at the top. 
You need enormous masses of unskilled 
labor at the bottom for very few men 
in control. For instance, in the railroad 
industry you have one general officer to 
300 employes. We have practically cut 
off a man’s opportunity for rising.” 

Regardless of the actual number of 
openings for the educated leader, the 
preparation of leaders goes forward, 
with a statistical prospect of a large ex- 
cess of potential leaders over the num- 
ber required for industry as organized. 
The graduate in engineering finds that, 
although a great public work employs 
an army of men, the work is planned by 
a very few. After years of technical 
preparation and the accumulation of 
degrees, the engineer perhaps finds that 
the only employment available is in goy- 
ernment service at a salary which a mail 
carrier or a plumber would regard with- 
out emotion. 

There is every prospect of a large ex- 
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cess of would-be leaders over the dema’ 
for men in supervisory positions. 

excess professional education may ~€ 
cordingly be scrapped, as when an attc 
ney gives up the law to manage a luni 
wagon or an architect goes to work — 
a jewelry shop, or it may become t 
basis of social unrest. 

Industry uses very crude and uned 
cated people. Employes who are not t 
critical are wanted in large number 
the master mind is also wanted, but t 
number of leaders required grows rel 
tively smaller with the bigness of ti 
business. 

A considerable contrast appears b 
tween what advanced education impli: 
and what industry affords. Not infr 
quently labor conditions are such as ° 
provoke strikes among the most doci 
and uncultivated. Illiterates, wh 
should be the last to strike and new 
arrived immigrants from  countri¢ 
where freedom is unknown, becom 
restive under mine and factory cond 
tions. Notwithstanding an immigratio 
which constitutes the largest transfer ¢ 
population recorded in the history of th 
world, an immigration largely fro 
peasant classes, the effect of which © 
to shield industrial organization frot 
the direct force of education, the inflt 
ence of cultural agencies has been suff 
cient already to provoke industrial cor 
flict. 

This is our problem—the schools turr 
ing out more and more leaders, industr 
offering positions to fewer and fewe 
What is the solution? It is possible the 
it lies in an adjustment of the incom 
problem. The exceptional remuneratio 
of leadership perhaps accounts in pai 
for the desire for a prominent place i 
affairs. The subordinate wants to b 
president because the president draw 
ten, twenty or forty times as much pay 

There are many kinds of work, no} 
sedulously avoided, which would proy 
as attractive and in which educated cit 
zens might find their lot acceptable, re 
gardless of whether they wore overall 
or cuffs, if the pay were right. 

With a steadily rising level of intell 
gence extremes of remuneration are les 
likely to pass unchallenged. If all edu 
cated men cannot find positions of com 
mand, the disappointment may be nev 
tralized by the enjoyment of incom 
comparing favorably with that receive 
by few who serve in prominent posi 
tions. The surplus of educated peopl 
would presumably dispose itself happil 
among now semi-ignoble callings wer 
there no financial penalization for occu 
pying subordinate positions. Ther 
would be distinction, let alone the breez 
charm of it, and a satisfaction whic 
might appeal to degree-holders, in rid 
ing into town on a load of cabbages i 
they sold for twenty-five cents apiece 
instead of being presented at, about cos 
of production to captious middlemen. 

Aside from the antipodal remunera 
tion of the few and the many, ther 
exists also as a Source of unrest the non 
representative nature of industrial man 
agement. Politically, the citizen has | 
voice in the business of government; h 
elects représentatives, and, especiall 
through the initiative and referendum 
participates in the conduct of publi 
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affairs, which is satisfying to citizens 
with knowledge and convictions. 

But the citizen as employe is a sub- 
ject rather than a citizen; he is a non- 
participant in the conduct of the busi- 
ness from which he draws his support; 
he may not be assured that his services 
will be wanted a day in advance; he 
may be discharged without ceremony ; 
he is at the mercy of managers or 
boards upon whose action he has no 
check; industrially he suffers a lack of 
effective representation like that suffered 

by subjects in a monarchy with refer- 

ence to government; the channels of ex- 
pression as between the work and its 
direction are not open. The employe is 
a political voter and an industrial non- 
voter, although power directly to affect 
conditions of employment would seem 
more important than political power. 

Society has advanced notably toward 
political democracy, due to the unrest 
of intelligent persons who perceived 
that they had something to gain by it. 
There have been many who were not 
interested in political democracy, but 
there have been a sufficient number in- 
terested to bring it about. While eco- 
nomic democracy has not yet been at- 
tained, the number of persons who per- 
ceive that they have something to gain 
by it is being rapidly augmented through 
the enlightening effects of various cul- 
tural agencies, including especially a 
most remarkable expansion of higher 
public education. 

A volume of trained mentality is ac- 
cumulating which is likely to find an ex- 
pression consistent with rational ideals. 
Education offers a direct challenge to 
conventional economic and industrial or- 
ganizaton. If extremes of remunera- 
tion are rational and if non-participation 
in industrial government is not incon- 
gruous, then industry will need little re- 
organization; but industry must undergo 
the ordeal of intelligence, for intelligence 
is increasing. 


EW WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION LEGISLATION 


THIRTY-ONE STATES and the ter- 
ritories of Hawaii and Alaska now have 
workmen’s compensation laws, and a fed- 
eral statute covers about one-fourth of 
the civilian employes of the United 
States, according to a bulletin recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The fact that six years ago not a state 
in the Union had abandoned the old un- 
satisfactory and inequitable employer’s 
liability system indicates the swiftness 
with which this important change has 
been brought about. The extreme youth 
of the movement is, in turn, indicated by 
the fact that such states as Pennsylvania 
and Indiana adopted compensation stat- 
utes only last year. 

The bulletin contains the text of the 
laws enacted in 1914 and 1915 and thus 
completes Bulletin 126 issued two years 
ago which contained a compilation of 
the laws passed up to and including 1913. 
According to the recent bulletin, which 
is numbered 185, the legislation of 1914 
included three states: Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, and Maryland. One of these laws, 
that of Kentucky, was declared uncon- 


SAFETY FIRST FOR CHILDREN 


AN attractive little book of story 
and verse “intended to help in 
the work of saving human life” is 
being distributed by the Safety First 
Federation of America at 25 cents a 
copy. The primer is profusely illus- 
trated with colored plates and photo- 
graphs and is especially addressed to 
city children, for whom there is al- 
most constant -danger in trolley car, 
automobile and heavy wagon traffic. 
There are safety first rules applying 
to automobiles, streets, street cars, 
trains, wire and wagons and some in- 
formation on fire prevention. 

The book teaches children to take 
care of themselves, putting some good 
advice into such pointed phrases as: 
“The A B C of safety first is Always 
Be Careful.” 


stitutional before it came into operation. 
That of Maryland superseded an earlier 
statute reported as unworkable. The 
new laws of 1915 cover eight states: 
Colorado, Indiana, Maine, Montana, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
Wyoming, besides the territories of Al- 
aska and Hawaii. The legislation of 
1914 included also a presidential order 
providing a compensation system for 
employes of the Panama canal and the 
Panama railroad, while that of 1915 in- 
cludes a similar order concerning the 
government railway in Alaska. 

Of the new laws of 1914 and 1915, 
one, that of Wyoming, is a compulsory 
insurance law, while those of Maryland 
and Oklahoma are compulsory compen- 
sation laws. In the other states eight in 
number, the law permits the employer to 
elect or reject the compensation act. In 
case he rejects it, however, he is de- 
prived of the customary defenses under 
the liability laws. 

Some of the newer laws have certain 
features which are of special interest 
and worthy of mention. The Oklahoma 
statute, applies only to cases of non-fatal 
accidents. In Wyoming all awards, 
whether for death or disability, are in the 
form of lump sum payments arbitrarily 
fixed by the statute without regard to 
the earning capacity of the injured per- 
son. The Alaska statute also provides 
for lump sum payments except for tem- 
porary disability. Legislation elsewhere 
has very generally provided for periodi- 
cal payments graduated according to 
wage loss, and this method is favored by 
practically all authorities. 

The Wyoming act is the least liberal 
of the new laws, the compensation for 
death being limited to funeral expenses 
of $50 and a maximum death benefit of 
$2,000. The Colorado statute provides 


for a maximum of $2,500, while the 
maximum of the Alaska stat:te is 
$6,000. Colorado is the only state pro- 
viding that compensation shall we begin 
until after the third week of disability. 
Most of the new laws provide for ad- 
ministration by special commissions, but 
in Alaska, Louisiana and Wyoming no 
provision is made except for the carry- 
ing of disputes to the courts. 
LABOR VIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 
A MANAGEMENT 
Wuewn Pror. R. G. Hoxie was 
looking into the subject of scientific 
management for the Industrial Relations 
Commission he was assisted by represen- 
tatives of organized labor and of em- 
ployers of labor. John P. Frey, labor’s 
representative, writes of some aspects of 
the subject in the Molders’ Journal, of 
which he is editor. 


In a garment factory visited by the 
committee one of the subjects of stand- 
ardization was the length of the thread 
to be used in sewing on buttons. It was 
considered undesirable for each girl to 
cut off her own thread, because “if a 
girl cut the threads too short she had 
to thread her needle too often, which 
was a waste of time; while if she cut 
the thread too long, she lost too much 
time taking the long draws necessary un- 
til the thread became shorter. The girls 
sewing on buttons were, th ore, given 
different lengths of thread and a careful 
record was kept of the number of but- 
tons each girl sewed on per day, and 
when the length of the thread which en- 
abled the girls to sew on the largest 
number of buttons per day was secured 
through analyzing the results, this length 
of thread was made the standard, and, 
based on the theory that a girl trained to 
do nothing but thread needles could do 
this more efficiently than any one else, 
one girl spent all her time threading 
needles with the standard length of 
thread, this being one subdivision of the 
trade of sewing on buttons.” 

Another factory carried the principle 
much further. Length of arm was also 
a factor, so studies were made to dis- 
cover what length of arm would enable 
a girl to sew on the maximum number 
of buttons ina day. This was no sooner 
determined and a full complement of 
standard armed girls secured than the 
disconcerting fact emerged that length o1 
fingers also have an important bearing. 
Further studies were made and “in time 
the firm had a group of girls sewing on 
buttons, with standardized lengths of 
thread, with their standardized fingers 
and arms.” 

In spite of all this standardization, 
however, there were still wide differen- 
ces in individual output. What the effi- 
ciency experts could not standardize was 
physical and mental activity. So, final- 
ly, says Mr. Frey, “in the latter plant, 
standard lengths of thread, or of fingers, 
or of arms were discarded, and each girl 
was permitted to cut the length of the 
thread to suit herself, with the result 
that the unstandardized girls were ap- 
parently enjoying better health, were less 
rushed, and were doing better for them- 
selves and their employers than their 
standardized sisters.” 


On Guard at the Port of New York 


AYS the chronicler: When In- 
grassia was chief of sanitation 
in Sicily, as appointed by Philip 
II, a Catalan ship came to Paler- 

mo from Barcelona on its way to Naples. 
There was disease on board. So the 
ship’s rudder was removed, the passen- 
gers’ clothing was hung in the fumes 
of boiling pitch and then washed in 
vinegar; bales of goods were unrolled 
and hung along the masts and rigging 
for fifty days. Then the ship was de- 
clared clean, her rudder returned, and 
she was allowed to proceed on her way.’ 

The incident stands about midway be- 
tween the ages when belief in stellar 
influences as the cause of disease para- 
lyzed as sacrilegious all attempts at 
either prevention or cure, and the day 
when forty nations sent representatives 
to Paris in the first gathering that ex- 
pressed the recognized interdependence of 
nations in this phase of preventive medi- 
cine, and ranged them not in opposition 
—each tr to keep out the other from 
its territory, but in co-operation—each 
responsible for a share in the work of 
cleaning up the world. 

The story indicates an approach to- 
ward modern sanitary methods—the ap- 
pointment of a chief of sanitation of an 
entire country; the detention of an in- 
fected ship; fumigation and airing of 
clothing and property. Crude as these 
methods seem, they are a chapter in the 
amazing story of how slowly ignorance, 
terror and superstition yielded to ex- 
periment and observation. For there 
came a day in the experience of dwellers 
along the Mediterranean coasts when 
they realized that there was danger in 
receiving too freely those who came 
from the Levant, whether soldiers re- 
turning from conquest, pilgrims from a 
shrine, or merchants bringing rare goods 
to sell. That with these men came 
strange diseases, sicknesses that wrought 
dreadful havoc, they saw, at last, as 
clearly as the Roman historian saw 
leprosy stalking among the captured 
Syrian princes who marched into Rome 
before the triumphal chariot of Pompey. 
And against these new diseases they had 
no self-defense. 

Against leprosy, they were in part de- 
fended; for wherever the Jews and the 
Hebrew scriptures penetrated, there had 
the levitical rule of isolation been known 
and enforced. After the ravages of lep- 
rosy that followed the Crusades, segre- 
gation was practiced more severely than 


_ “Acknowledgment for material is due to 
Jr. J. M. Eager’s pamphlet on early quar- 
antine. Yellow Fever Institute Series, No. 
XI. 
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no mention of sanitary matters. 


By Gertrude Seymour 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


THE legislators of the state of New 

York will be asked this winter to 
determine what system of quarantine 
is best suited to protect the port of 
New York, with its more than 800,000 
entering immigrants, its commerce 
reaching in 1914 the two-million dol- 
lar mark for the second time in the 
city’s history. 

Is the state system adequate? Is 
there any other system, known and 
tried, that would assure’ New York 
of better protection at less cost and 
with the least possible interference 
with commerce? 

The discussion following centers 
upon q@ system, not upon a group of 
persons. The shortcomings indicated 
cannot be remedied by one person, or 
by one city or state. 

The writer wishes to take this op- 
portunity of foining in tribute to the 
untiring energy of Dr. J. J. O'Connell, 
whose death is announced as THE 
SURVEY goes to press. 


ever before, and took on an opprobrium 
beyond all reason or humanity, yet last- 
ing into our own day. 

It is apparently to travelers and mer- 
chants rather than to doctors of that 
day that the first measures of public 
hygiene may be traced in case of those 
epidemics included under the broad term 
“pest.” As they traveled in eastern 
lands they saw that the monks isolated in 
their monasteries from a _pest-ridden 
city, largely escaped the disease. Evi- 
dently a safe distance was a good thing 
in other sicknesses besides leprosy. So, 
then, let the strangers from these east- 
ern lands wait at a city’s gates or at 
its port until it might be assuredly said 
that no disease was among them or their 
goods; and let any already ill within 
the town, be kept apart from citizens. 

The idea found favor at once; and in- 
fluence so strong as to seem very like 
coercion was brought to bear on city 
fathers to isolate quickly those who 
were ill. The earliest edict in Italy was 
dated 1374, and ordered that the sick be 
removed from out the city and left in 
the fields until they were dead or cured. 
Parish priests were warned that they 
must report cases of pest or suffer death 
by fire. 

Sanitation even in these earliest times 
seemed to be even-more a police function 
than a medical responsibility. The 
stronger the city the more severe the 
restrictions it could enforce. Ancient 
documents of jurisprudence define the 
rights of ship-owners but make little or 
Each 
ship-owner had, therefore, to take such 
care of his vessel as he could, and there 
was no uniformity in regulation. A 


traveler who touched at Malta in 1789) 
was detained eighty days because of 
pest aboard. At some ports a ship, even 
though all appeared well, was held for 
fifteen days. A ship with sickness om 
board, was held for forty or fifty days) 
but the usual detention time was forty 
days, as the name quarantine suggests. 


In the year 1000 there is mention of 
health officers in Venice. But these 
“conservators of public health’—three, 
at first, and later, six—held office only 
during an epidemic. Several centuries: 
passed before there were “full-time” ap- 
pointments. Each city formulated its 
own rulings until well into the fifteenth 
century when Venice, pre-eminent in alll 
else, issued sanitary decrees that be- 
came the standard for‘most of the Medi- 
terranean ports. The immediate stimu- 
lus to better harmony came from ered 
epidemics which raged across the con- 
tinent in the mediaeval period, those of 
the fourteenth century known as the 
Black Death. From this time plagu@ 
seems to have remained endemic in many 
localities, breaking forth sporadically. 
or as in the extraordinary pandemic of 
1894-1908. 


Even the crudest efforts toward fumi- 
gation are significant. For centuries 
epidemics were considered as due to the: 
influence of the stars or to thunder and’ 
lightning. The theory was that sick- 
ness was due to corrupted air or to a 
mysterious something in the atmosphere 
which settled around the heaven-doomed 
man who breathed it and died. This 
theory was succeeded by a saner view: 
that contagion was due to air-borne 
particles; hence pungent fumes of tur- 
pentine or sandal, rose or laurel might 
overcome the atoms of disease, and 
strong drafts of clean air might carry 
them away. Hence, too, the growing 
faith in acids for disinfection. At 
Marseilles, attendants (in uniforms of 
blue, trimmed with white lace) received 
with tongs official papers from infected 
ships, and plunged them into pails of 
vinegar before touching them. 


But obviously, most of these quaran- 
tine measures were prohibitive. Such 
delays wrought almost greater hardships 
to the merchant than infection itself, 
and the treatment accorded his goods 
was ruinous. When textiles arrived 
finally, after having been vinegar-cleans- 
ed, exposed to sun and air for nearly 
two months and then, occasionally, re- 
packed by a man who, standing in the 
bags, stamped the goods down into place 
with his feet, their condition may be 
imagined. Trade was more _ blocked 
than protected, and the attitude of ship- 
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nen expressed mingled fear and resent- 
ment. 

Not until the nineteenth century was 
uarantine established on a saner and 
scientific basis. England withdrew from 
many of the early quarantine practices 
and focused attention upon making her 
wn ports clean; France established ex- 
eriment stations in the Orient, modified 
her quarantine of countries where pests 
were found not endemic, and brought 
her entire sanitation and quarantine un- 
der government control. . 
To a greater or less degree, authority 
id sanitary and quarantine matters be- 
came centralized and _ nationalized 
throughout Europe, until in 1903, forty 
ations became signatory to the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention in Paris.’ 
The next step, logically, was a per- 
manent international organization, crea- 
ted by a later treaty, and called I’Office 
international d’Hygiéne publique. Its 
function is to secure direct communica- 
ition between nations; to gather and 
spread information as to endemic and 
epidemic diseases; to plan uniform regu- 
Jations of quarantine and the most rapid 
and satisfactory means of their enforce- 
‘ment; to further uniformity in scientific 
nomenclature, and by publications, meet- 
ings, and other means, secure world- 
vide co-operation in preventing the 
spread of disease and eliminating the 
‘causes of infection. This treaty is not 
authoritative or binding on the signatory 
vzovernments; it is thus far, only a basis 
ior scientific co-operation. 

To the Paris convention and also to 
this international bureau of public 
jiealth, the United States is signatory. 
An officer of the Public Health Service 
is permanently detailed to the latter. 


Il 


Quarantine progress in this country 
/s in general a miniature of the experi- 
‘ence of Europe, though lacking much of 
the engaging grotesqueness of the early 
continental story. In colonial days 
‘many ports were entirely without quar- 
lantine restrictions; regulations sprang 
up at need and at the whim of each offi- 
cer in charge. In consequence, certain 
ports offered a minimum of quarantine 
restriction as a bid for trade, other ports 
‘giving the “retort courteous” of quaran- 
‘tining altogether these rival cities. That 
confusion and delay to shipping should 
result was inevitable. 

It is significant that the most impor- 
‘tant federal legislation has followed out- 
breaks of yellow fever or plague in this 


*Signatories to the International Sanitary 


Convention of Paris, 1903: German Em- 


pire, United States, Argentine Republic, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 


Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Costa_ Rica, 
‘Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Spain, France, 


‘Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Montenegro, Norway, Panama, Nether- 


lands, Persia, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, 
Salvador, Servia, Siam, Sweden, Switzer- 
iland, Turkey, Egypt, Uruguay. 


ST. ANTHONY CASTING OUT DEVILS 


country when the independent quaran- 
tines were tested and found wanting, 
and commerce, science and citizenship 
demanded a better régime. The yellow 
fever epidemic of 1877 was followed by 
the first permanent quarantine law, 1878. 
Cholera in Europe in 1892, and its touch 
at New York, led directly to the quaran- 
tine law of 1893; and the act of 1906 is 
traceable to the yellow fever epidemic 
of the preceding year. The revision of 
quarantine laws of 1910 is based upon 
the experience of intervening years in 
the South and on the Pacific Coast and 
upon progress in medical science, and 
“revokes all earlier regulations incon- 
sistent with the present details.” 


There occurred simultaneously the 
rapid evolution of a special agency for 
carrying out this definitely medical part 
of the government’s work—the Public 
Health Service. The care of sick and 
disabled sailors, for which this branch 
was first started, has become only one 
of its activities. Twenty-two marine 
hospitals and 121 relief stations show 
that this necessary federal function is 
not being neglected; but, in addition, 
six other divisions of the service assem- 
ble and issue weekly reports on the 
geographic distribution of disease; in- 
vestigate contagious and infectious dis- 
eases both at the Hygienic Laboratory 
in Washington, the Plague Laboratory 
in San Francisco, and the Leprosy In- 
vestigation Station at Hawaii, and at 
various field stations, such as that at 
Savannah for the study of pellagra, the 
brilliant results of which were reported 
in Tue Survey for November 27, 1915. 
The service maintains nfedical officers 
at 83 immigration stations and quaran- 
tine officers at 75 ports of entry into this 
country, and at 15 foreign and in- 
sular ports. According to the latest re- 
port of the surgeon-general, the service 
now enrolls over 731 officers. 

An important step toward uniformity 
in sanitary method was taken by the 
Second Pan-American Congress in Mexi- 
co City, when that congress provided for 
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International Sanitary Conferences of 
American Republics, five of which have 
been held since 1902. The basis of this 
Pan-American co-operation is the en- 
deavor to replace quarantine by sanita- 
tion, and to abolish as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with safety, prohibitive quaran- 
tine upon merchandise. To a perman- 
ent bureau of information at Washing- 
ton is sent, word of epidemic disease in 
any country of the Americas, each gov- 
ernment collecting data through its own 
sanitary authority. This agency, in the 
United States, is the Treasury Depart- 
ment through its Bureau of Public 
Health Service. And this must so re- 
main, since neither state nor municipal- 
ity may become signatory to the treaty. 


Such, then, is the situation in this 
country and in the world. An altered em- 
phasis in quarantine, as in every other 
phase of medical science, from cure to 
prevention; a restriction of quarantine 
restrictions so far as possible, for the 
advantage of commerce and for the 
safety of public health. On such a basis 
co-operation among the nations looks 
toward the ideal of Pasteur: “I believe 
it within the power of man to rid the 
world of all infectious diseases.” 


III 


In this perspective the question may 
be viewed which will come before the 
New York Legislature this winter— 
Shall the quarantine station at the port 
of New York be transferred to the fed- 
eral government to be administered by 
the Public Health Service? The ques- 
tion has been broached in other years; 
it has never been discussed so widely or 
with such urgency as that now given by 
conditions abroad. It is not a local mat- 
ter only. Commerce and immigration 
both make it of vital interest to the en- 
tire nation. 


The quarantine station at the port of 
New York must protect New York har- 
bor: It must inspect vessels touching 
not only at Greater New York, with its 
wharfage of more than three hundred 
miles, but also those entering The Nar. 
rows on their way to the docks of New 
Jersey, and those coming through Long 
Island Sound. In normal years, the 
docks of Manhattan and Brooklyn alone 
receive fully 5,000 vessels in foreign 
trade. More than $80,000,000 a month 
is the estimated value of the cargo for 
1914. A large portion of this passes 
through New York merely as a way sta- 
tion, consigned from foreign markets to 
the West; and in this business, New 
York has only a transfer agent’s interest. 


Passenger ships brought to this port 
in 1914, 1,505,375 persons, according to 
the report of the quarantine officer for 
1914. Of the persons arriving at this 
port, 878,053 were classified by the im- 
migration office as immigrant aliens, As 
a place of “intended future residence” 
344,663 immigrants indicated the state 
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of New York; 533,387 passing through 
to other states. 

The quarantine officer reported that 
during the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1914, 5,151 vessels were admitted to 
pratique at this port—that is, were pass- 
ed through quarantine on satisfactory 
bills of health. 

The total expenses incurred in opera- 
ting this department for the year, ac- 
cording to this report, were $249,421.95; 
the revenue earned was $201,912.58; the 
net cost to the state of operating the de- 
partment was $47,509.37. It is the aim 
of the department to be self-supporting, 
and the schedule of fees is arranged to 
this end. That there was a deficit last 
year is explained by the sudden falling- 
off of both commerce and immigration 
as a result of the war. The appropria- 
tion requested for the year 1915-6 was 
$736,000. 

Since the federal law authorizes the 
secretary of the treasury, whenever the 
buildings and disinfecting apparatus of 
a state quarantine station are surrender- 
ed to the United States, to receive them 
and to pay a reasonable compensation 
for their use, it is evident that in the 
event of a transfer, New York state 
would be saved $736,000, and would be 
reimbursed approximately $3,000,000, 
the unofficial estimate of the value of 
the present quarantine plant. 

A further economy is possible. If the 
special danger, which is universally re- 
garded as more than probable when im- 
migration resumes its normal proportion, 
should actually occur, all expense of ad- 
ditional protective measures imposed 
upon this port would be paid for by the 


government, if the station were under 


its administration. Under the present 
arrangement, the expense of such addi- 
tional measures would fall upon the 
state. As the federal service charges 
no fees for inspection, there would re- 
sult to the steamship companies also a 
large saving from this transfer. 

These economies should be consider- 
ed most seriously in the light of the re- 
cent call from the state commissioner of 
health for additional funds, with which 
to equip a tuberculosis department in 
the state Department of Health and to 
extend various much-needed sanitary 
activities throughout New York state. 

A practical consideration also is this: 
Local authorities tread on questionable 
ground when they come to deal with 
foreign commerce. These authorities 
do exercise control within the harbor on 
the ground that this area is within the 
province of the police powers of the 
city or local authorities. But when local 
officers attempt to deal with foreign 
ships, they begin to encroach upon a do- 
main which the federal government has 
reserved for itself, and their course is 
not always acceptable to foreign govern- 
ments. 

Tonight, if the secretary of the treas- 
ury deemed it best, he could send a tele- 
gram to a Public Health Service officer 
at Ellis Island and tell him to inspect 
every ship coming into New York and 
also see that no ship be allowed to leave 
quarantine until a certificate be signed 
by a federal officer. He could make this 
officer’s certificate necessary for that 
ship to enter the Custom House. If, 
after such an order were in effect, a 
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ship attempted to leave quarantine with- 
out a federal officer’s certificate, the mas- 
ter of that ship would be liable to im- 
prisonment, and the ship-owners would 
be liable to a fine. The power of the 
United States government in this matter 
is absolute. : 

Yet, that it would be advantageous or 
desirable or prudent for the state to 
transfer its quarantine station to the 
Public Health Service was denied last 
spring by prominent commercial bodies 
of New York. It is difficult to under- 
stand the resolutions opposing this step 
which appeared in the Monthly Bulletin 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
for April, 1915, in view of the apparent 
approval of the service indicated on 
earlier occasions. As recently as 1913, 
for instance, the chamber gave four 
pages and a half of its Bulletin for 
January to a communication from Sur- 
geon-General Blue on the subject of rat- 
proofing, to an editorial from the Lon- 
don Lancet on the subject of plague- 
transmission by rats, and to an editorial 
of its own calling attention to these im- 
portant utterances. 

Another opposing resolution appeared 
in the Maritime Exchange Bulletin, off- 
cial organ of the Maritime Association 


of an informal meeting of members of 
the Chamber of Commerce with a repre- 
sentative of the Public Health Service. 
Nothing was accomplished beyond estab- 
lishing a basis for future negotiations. 
But the occasion is important, being, ap- 
parently, the’ first attempt made by those 
opposing the transfer to investigate the 
actual terms offered by the federal service. 


nd also, several newspapers .published 
atements without, it seems, the custom- 
y verification. The arguments express 
ar of delay and cost, and charge in- 
dciency to the Public Health Service. 
e fears are obviously the result of 
isunderstanding; the charges, ‘of mis- 
formation. 

A careful inquiry into the quarantine 
uation and its possibilities yields facts 
scidedly different from those circulated 
st spring. Such an inquiry has been 
ade by the writer, and it seems worth 
While now to record briefly some of the 
sults. 

Among the objections made by the op- 
ysition are these: 


“ 


ih. . . Federal control of the station 

ould result in its administration being 
‘irried on with rigid adherence to fixed 
sgulations which would allow no oppor- 
«ity for special consideration under any 
nusual conditions for the magnitude of 
ie interests involved. .” (Chamber 
f Commerce resolution.) 

This paragraph is understood to ex- 
tess a Sincere anxiety lest the federal 
ile prove so rigid as to interfere with 
tactical administration of this port. The 
uth in this matter is threefold: The 
ublic Health Service regulations are 
igid in that they are applied nullo dis- 
rimine; otherwise, they represent the 
inimum quarantine requirement. It 
Heems not to be definitely understood 

ow practical is the aim and the record 
{ the Public Health Service in avoid- 
ig every possible delay to commerce 
hrough its quarantine. 

Second: There is a definite relation 
etween the amount of traffic at a port 
ad the equipment at that port, both in 
pparatus and in personnel. Therefore, 
he very volume of traffic at New York 
s the best assurance of a full and ex- 
bert federal detail in the event of a 
ransfer. 

And third: As the context shows, the 
esolution has in mind the matter of 
oarding in-coming steamers after sun- 
et. Inquiry on this point brought the 
ollowing reply from the Public Health 
ervice: 

“The examination of ships at night is 
fone at a number of stations of the service, 

or example at Philadelphia and Honolulu. 
W\t a number of ports where the service 
‘ould be willing to perform this work at 
fight, the maritime interests are unwilling 
fbn account of the additional expense en- 
failed by the employment of various kinds 
bf help for night duty.” 
| At Havana, after the American occu- 
bation and as long as yellow fever con- 
inued (1898-9), the federal officers 
oarded and inspected right through the 
ight. Indeed, in actual working, it is 
said that the complaint is usually, “Sun- 
ise is too early; don’t inspect at four 
Yelock in the morning!” 

Another fear expressed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is: 

b. “The delay in conferring with the 
head authorities in Washington in any 
emergency would in many cases result in 


n Guard at the Port of New York 


steamers being detained at quarantine over 
night 


In this matter of conferring with 
Washington, also, there seems to be mis- 
understanding. The truth is this: The 
federal quarantine officer may call for 
expert assistance in order that necessary 
measures may the more quickly be car- 
ried out; he may telegraph or cable for 
special information regarding the port 
of departure of a vessel arriving with 
suspicious conditions which have de- 
veloped since her departure; but as to 
telegraphing for instructions—‘‘it isn’t 
done.” 

The federal officer in charge ofa 
quarantine station has had special train- 
ing. He has seen tropical diseases on 
their native heath and under the micro- 
scope; he has watched older and more 
experienced men recognize these diseases 
and has helped them fight and conquer. 
He has had the responsibility of recog- 
nizing them himself, and has met the 
responsibility well. Hence he is a,point- 
ed to the important place. And, see- 
ing the situation in detail as no other 
officer could see it at a distance, he is 
authorized—which means commanded— 
to act. 

But the best reply to this fear of the 
Chamber of Commerce is the favorable 
report of the special committee appoint- 
ed last year by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. This report returned after a 
thorough investigation and several con- 
ferences with officials of the Public 
Health Service was accepted by the 
chamber and passed on to the City 
Council and resulted in the transfer, in 
June, 1915, to the service of the quar- 
antine at Boston. There is, further, the 
testimony from many places where trial 
has been made both of local and federal 
administration, that when panic has 
seized the people and the local health 
officers have become confused or are 
unable to command further resources, 
the Public Health Service has liberated 
commerce and facilitated its movements 
in the shortest possible time. Nowhere 
has it been said that never, in a crisis, 
might there not be delay; but the history 
of the Public Health Service shows that 
in the routine, which is the rule, there is 
a very large saving of time and effort 
and cost. 

A further anxiety is expressed in the 
resolution of the Maritime Exchange: 

c. “Maritime interests know by actual 
experience that the proposed transfer would 
result in costly delays and great damage 
to the maritime commerce at this port.” 

Just what experience of federal quar- 
antine control the exchange refers to, I 
am unable to say; for my request for a 
personal interview was “not deemed 
necessary,” and no reply has come to my 
letter asking specifically for information. 
The only time when the Public Health 
Service has been to any degree in charge 
of this port has been in panic days 
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when cholera threatened and local au- 
thorities turned to federal for help, but 
the corollary of this fact by no mezns 
supports the main contention of the 
Maritime Association. 


d. “The remarkable success of state of- 
ficials in guarding against the introduction 
of epidemics through the port of New 
York into the country at large.” (Chamber 
of Commerce and |in substance] Maritime 
Exchange.) 

The New York quarantine has faced 
in late years three grave cholera causes. 
And on each occasion, in 1892, in 1902 
and 1911, the federal government had to 
aid in protecting the port. 

The experience of 1892 is commém- 
orated in a decidedly thrilling bit of 
reading-matter entitled, The Report of a 
Special Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce during Cholera. The com- 
mittee gives graphic details of condi- 
tions before the federal government 
took charge; of ships delayed—in one 
case from August 20 to September 22— 
and of inactivity and protest. And its 
conclusion was that 

ai . all quarantine arrangements 
should be under one authority. The fed- 
eral government is equipped for meeting 
an emergency as no state board can hope 
to be equipped.” 

And of the four resolutions which the 
Chamber of Commerce framed at the 
time, one definitely memorialized Presi- 
dent and Congress to place New York 
and all quarantine stations under na- 
tional control. 

Lest it be objected that all this is an- 
cient history—as out of date in refer- 
ence to present conditions as the sus- 
pension of commerce which was at that 
time temporarily enforced—the fact is 
offered for consideration that a- very 
large share of the protection today as- 
sured to New York and the whole coun- 
try is due to the federal officers who are 
in charge of medical inspection at Ellis 
Island. Official records show that cases 
of leprosy, smallpox, and typhus fever 
have been found among immigrants 
passed on to Ellis Island from the quar- 
antine station. The following record of 
such cases is here for the first time made 
public: 


Name Age Nativity Arrived Diagnosis 
Ss. B. 35 Italy 12-25-11 Smallpox 
PNeKOKs 3 ae 1-17-12 « x 
S.N. 9 Turkey 5-14-13 < 6 
Pap 47 San Dom, 6-14-13 Leprosy 
G. G. 20 Italy 1-25-14 Typhus 
A,S. 25 Turkey 3-8-14 re 
R. G. 4 Italy 3-26-14 Smallpox 
J.M. 34 Greece 42-14 Leprosy 
M,N. 22 Austria  4-7-14 Typhus 
Cal: 40 Greece 5-2-14 g 
A. M. 5-18-14 Leprosy 


25 
Member of crew Hawaii 


Cases of typhus or of yellow fever are 
not always easily recognized before a 
certain stage of progress and immigrants 
make every effort to conceal facts that 
might -hinder their landing. But that 
only argues for the best possible train- 
ing and experience in detecting these 
elusive cases. 

Quarantine has been described as a 
screen through which disease may at 
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times pass if the waters of commerce 
are to flow freely. Said Surgeon Car- 
ter, in an address reporting the quaran- 
tine methods at Panama: 


“It is easy to make a quarantine pro- 
tective if no regard is paid to the bur- 
dens it places on commerce. It is equal- 
ly as easy to run an unobstructive quar- 
antine by risking the safety of the port 
to be protected. The end desired is the 
maximum protection with the minimum 
obstruction. As a quarantine answers 
to this test so is it good or bad.” 


There remain for consideration, two 
objections which directly criticize the 
efficiency of the Public Health Service. 
One is thus expressed by the Maritime 
I:xchange resolution: 


“ 


Zee Dunn othe present efficient quar- 
antine administration the city of New York 
enjoyed complete protection, other Ameri- 
can ports whose quarantine was under the 
control of the Public Health Service suf- 
fered visitations of the various quarantin- 
able diseases, notably bubonic plague in the 
ports of San Juan and New Orleans ea 


The first part of this criticism may 
be read in the light of the record 
just quoted of patients sent back to quar- 
antine from Ellis Island. _ To the refer- 
ence to New Orleans, a testimonial from 
the New Orleans Board of Trade is al- 
most sufficient reply. It bases on this 
very experience of plague its hearty ap- 
proval of the Public Health Service, and 
of the proposal to transfer the station at 
New York to that service. Pres. J. H. 
Hardin thus telegraphed to the New 
York Academy of Medicine: 


“The New Orleans Board of Trade and 
the citizens of this city and state in general 
have no reason to regret the transfer of 


quarantine from the state to the United 
States Public Health Service, this service 
being qualified to protect our ports 
against infection of any kind and most | ef- 
ficient to handle health matters. . . 

Exactly what happened in San Juan, 
the other instance referred to by the 
Maritime Exchange, was fully reported 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for January 24, 1914. Dr. 
S. B. Grubbs, then federal quarantine 
officer of Porto Rico, tells of the imme- 
diate panic that followed official an- 
nouncement of the existence of plague. 
Many high officials urged military cor- 
dons, and the burning of infected dis- 
tricts. People fled, not knowing whither. 
Those who remained at home obeyed 
the order to clear up and threw into the 
streets an incredible amount of waste. 
Every wagon and cart and motor-truck 
that could be secured was at work night 
and day for nearly a week. Seven 
truck-loads were taken from one house. 
Bonfires covering a quarter of an acre 
burned night and day. 

Then people began to come back. The 
Porto Rico Department of Sanitation 
cared for the sick; expert assistance 
from the Public Health Service prevent- 
ed: the spread of plague and finally drove 
it from the island. Says Dr. Grubbs: 


“The work of eradication was done by 
killing rats, improving buildings so that 
they would be poor rat harbors, and by 
preventing the rats from traveling to other 
places. The quarantining of persons, the 
restriction of travel and commerce, spec- 
tacular but ineffective methods against this 
disease, were not used. The business-like 
and scientific methods employed were pro- 
ductive of a result both brilliant and grati- 
fying, for in ninety-two days after the first 
case was discovered the disease was over, 


HOW PLAGUE COMES TO AMERICA 


and although rat-proofing ana the catchi 
and examination of rats still goes on, th 
is no plague in San Juan, either in hum 
beings or in rats.” 

Where did this plague come fro 
Circumstantial evidence pointed to t | 
Canary Islands. Steamers of a Spani 
line take on at Teneriffe crates a 
baskets of onions and potatoes, go 
rectly to San Juan, thence to Hava 
thence to Liverpool; but plague appe 
ed in San Juan in June, 1912, in Havan 
July, 1912, and in Liverpool, Augus), 
1912. Since plague had been in t 
Canary Islands recently, and since r 
are frequently found in cargo such as 
carried by this line, the evidence seem) 
inescapable. . 

But a little study and thought ee 
that the true focus is not on the fac 
that plague has entered a port, but o 
the question, What was done about it 
Investigation is making it clear thes 
while there are rats in the world ther 
will be also the possibility of plague 
Said Surgeon-General Blue at the meet 
ing of the American.Academy of Medit 
cine at San Francisco, last June: 

“The danger of the introduction 
plague is omnipresent and will so continu 
until rat-proof ships are in common use. 

Such, then, is the “inefficiency” of th 
Public Health Service at San Juan in 
crisis. 

The Maritime Exchange resolution i 
dicates also the source of the final ob 
jection to be considered: 


“ 


. The press has pointed ou 
editorially the fact that a change of con= 
trol that would transfer the sanitary regu 
lation of the great commerce of this ma 
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OFFICIAL map of full-power steamship lines, indicating the connection between New York and countries where quarantinable 


diseases exist year after year. 


A magnifying-glass will bring out details. 


Plague, shown by shaded lines, revived in China 


in 1894, spread to India where it has cost more than eight million lives, and through infected rats has,passed around the world. 


Cholera, shown by dots, was spreading in 1915 along military routes. 


reported in South America at the close of the year. © ” 


Typhus, marked by crosses, increased in Europe and was 


Moonlight Schools 


B 3y Cora W; tlson Stewart 


FOUNDER MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS, PRESIDENT KENTUCKY ILLITERACY COMMISSION, AUTHOR COUNTRY LIFE READERS 


HE various impressions which 

have prevailed throughout the 

country in regard to moonlight 

schools have been amusing in- 
deed. Some’ have imagined them to be 
schools where children studied and play- 
ed and scampered on the green like 
fairies in the moonlight. ' Others have 
believed them to be ideal courting 
sehools, where lovers strolled arm in 
arm, quoted poetry, and told the old, old 
story by the light of a bewitching moon. 
Others have speculated upon their being 
schools where moonshiners, youthful and 
aged, were instructed in the most scien- 
tific methods of extracting the juice 
from the corn, and, at the same time, 
the most secretive, to prevent govern- 
ment interference. 

When I was superintendent of Rowan 
county (Kentucky) schools, I served as 
secretary to a number of illiterate folk— 
a mistaken kindness. I ought to have 
been teaching them to read and write. 
Among these folk was a woman whose 
children had grown up without educa- 
tion, except one daughter, who had had 
limited schooling. She had gone to Chi- 
cago, and there had profited by that one 
advantage at least which the city pos- 
sesses over the rural district, the night 
school. Her letters were the only source 
of joy that came into that aged mother’s 
life, and the drafts which they contain- 
ed were the only means of relieving her 
necessities. 

Often she brought the daughter’s let- 
ters over the hill, seven miles, to the 
county seat, for me to read and answer 
for her. After an absence of some six 
weeks, she came in one morning fondling 
a letter. I anticipated her mission, and 
said: “A letter from your daughter? 
Shall I read and answer it for you?” 

With dignity and pride, she replied: 
“2 kin answer it fer myself—l’ve larned 
to read and write.” 

In amazement I questioned her, and 
this is the story she told: “Sometimes I 
couldn’t get over here to see you and 
the ‘cricks’ would be up between me and 
the neighbors, or the neighbors would be 
away from home, and I could not get a 
letter read and answered for three or 
four days; and, anyway, it jist seemed 
like thar wuz a wall ’twixt Jane and me 
all the time, and I wanted to read with 
my own eyes what she had writ with 
her own hand. So I went to a store and 
I bought me a speller, and I sot up at 
nights till midnight, and sometimes till 
daylight—and I learned to read and 
write.” 

And to demonstrate her accomplish- 
‘ment, she slowly spelled out the words 


CORA WILSON STEWART 


Who as superintendent of schools 
in a rural Kentucky county was im- 
pressed by the illiteracy of the dis- 
trict and conceived the idea of 
opening night schools for adults on 
evenings when the light of the moon 
would make travel on the dark 
country roads possible. 


of that precious letter, and then she sat 
down and, under my direction, answered 
it—wrote her first letter, an achievement 
which pleased her immeasurably, and one 
which must have pleased the absent Jane 
still more. 

Shortly after this, there came into my 
ofice one morning a middle-aged man, 
handsome and intelligent in appearance. 
While waiting for me to dispatch the 
business in hand, I gave him two books. 
He fingered the leaves hurriedly, like a 
child, turned the books over and looked 


at the backs, and laid them down with 
a sigh. Knowing the scarcity of in- 
teresting reading through the country, I 
proffered him the loan of these two 
books. He shook his head, and said: 
“No, I cannot read or write.’ And then 
the tears came into the eyes of that stal- 
wart man, and he added: “I would give 
twenty years of my life if I could.” 


A few evenings later I attended an 
entertainment in a rural district school. 
A stalwart lad of twenty sang a beautiful 
ballad, mostly original, but partly bor- 
rowed from his English ancestors. When 
he had finished, amid deafening applause, 
I went over and congratulated him. 
“Dennis, that was a beautiful ballad—it 
is worthy ef publication. Will you 
write it down for me?’ “I would if I 
could write,” he replied, crestfallen, ‘but 
I cannot. I’ve thought of a hundred ot 
*em better’n that, but I’d forget ’em be- 
fore anybody came along to set ’em 
down.” 


These three incidents led directly to 
the establishment of the moonlight 
schools. “Not merely the call of three 
individuals was sounded, but the appeal 


‘of three classes: illiterate mothers sep- 


arated from their absent children farther 
than sea or land or any other condition 
than death; middle-aged men shut out 
from the world of books and unable to 
cast their ballot with intelligence and in 
secrecy and security; young people who 
possess undeveloped talents which might 
yet be made to contribute much to the 
world of literature, art, science or in- 
vention. 


HUNGRY FOR KNOWLEDGE 
A moonlight school classroom, the pupils ranging in age from 18 to 86. 
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KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN 


The public school teachers of the coun- 
ty, were called together. These specific 
incidents were related to them, and the 
fact that there were 1,152 such men and 
women whom the schools of the past had 
left behind was dwelt upon. The teach- 
ers were asked to volunteer for night- 

chool service, to open their schools on 
moonlight evenings—to give these people 
a chance. 

This they cheerfully agreed to do, and 
on Labor Day, September 4, 1911, these 
teachers celebrated by visiting every 
farmhouse and every hovel, inviting peo- 
ple of all classes to attend the moonlight 
schools which were to open their sessions 
the next evening. They expected some 
response and hoped for from one to three 
pupils in attendance at each school—per- 
haps one hundred and fifty the county 
over. 

These country folk had all the excuses 
that any toil-worn people ever had. 
There were rugged roads to travel, high 
hills to climb, streams without bridges to 
cross, children to lead, and babes to 
carry; but they were not seeking ex- 
cuses, they were seeking knowledge. And 
so they came. They came, some singly 
and alone; they came hurrying in groups; 
they came traveling for miles: they came 
carrying babes in arms; they came bent 
with age and leaning on canes; they 
came 1,200 strong. 


PEN MANSHIP 
The work of a “school girl” of 86 whose record 
one year was surpassed the next by a man of 87. 


The youngest stu- 
dent was eighteen, and 
the oldest eighty-six. 
. Some learned to write 

63 their names the first 
evening, and some re- 
quired two evenings 
for this feat. Their 
joy in this achieve- 
ment, simple though it 
was, is beyond the 
power of pen to de- 
scribe. They wrote 
their names on trees, 
fences, posts, barns, 
barrel-staves, and 
every available scrap 
of paper. Those who 
possessed even meager 
means drew it out of 
hiding and deposited 
it in bank, writing 
their checks and sign- 
ing their names with 
childish pride.  Let- 
ters soon began to go 
to loved ones in other 
counties and far dis- 
tant states. 

Usually the first of 
these letters came to 
the office of the coun- 
ty superintendent. Ro- 
mantic in the history 
of this movement is 
the fact that the first 


three letters written 
from the moonlight 
schools came in this 


order: the first from a mother who had 
children absent in the West; the second 
from the man who had said he woula 
give twenty years of his life if he could 
read and write, and the third from the 
boy who would forget his ballads be- 
fore anybody came “along to set them 
down. 

Educators were skeptical of the plan, 
and freely predicted that, after the novel- 
ty had worn off, the interest would wane. 
But in the second session, the first year’s 
record was surpassed in every particular: 
1,600 were enrolled, 350 learned to read 
and write, and a man eighty-seven years 
old entered and put to shame the record 
of the proud “school-girl” of eighty-six 
of the year before. 

There were many incidents of really 
remarkable individual development. A 
man who had labored for years at $1.50 
a day enrolled, specializing in mathe- 
matics—in that particular branch in 
which he was interested, lumbering. At 
the end of the six-weeks’ session he was 
promoted at a salary double that which 
he had received before. 

It was not unusual in traveling over 
the county to find in the day schools 
here and there, after the moonlight 
schools had closed, a man or a woman 
seated at the desk with a child. One 
school trustee who had attended a moon- 
light school entered ’the day school after- 


ward, and sat in the seat with his ow 
twelve-year-old boy, studying the sam 
books and reciting in the same classes. 
Another school trustee accompanied his: 
wife to the moonlight school, she bein 
the teacher, and afterward became her 
pupil during the day as well. Two 
young men who learned to read and 
write went to a factory town in Indiana 
to work during the winter, and finding — 
thirteen young men employed there who ~ 
could not read and write, proceeded to 
start a moonlight school in the factory. 
With the assistance of one who was bet- 
ter educated than themselves, they taught 
them all. 

In March, 1913, the teachers of Rowan 
county met in the office of the county — 
superintendent and declared their de- 
termination to wipe illiteracy out of that — 
county that year. First, the school trus- © 
tees were induced to take a census of — 
the illiterates. When this was completed, ~ 
an illiteracy record was made. On this © 
record was not only the name and the 
age of every illiterate in the county, but : 
his history as well: his home environ- : 
ment, family ties, religious faith, politi- 
cal belief, weaknesses, tastes and peculi- 
arities, and the influence or combination ~ 
of influences through which he might be — 
reached in case the teacher failed with ~ 
him. 

Each teacher was given a list of the 
illiterates in her district when she opened ~ 
her day school. She called on these peo- © 
ple and cultivated their acquaintance be- 
fore the moonlight schools began their © 
sessions. The home department of the 
moonlight schools was established that 
year, in which the indifferent, the disin- 
clined, the stubborn and the decrepit were 
taught by the teacher or by someone un- 
der the teacher’s direction at home. “One 
for everyone,’ was the slogan which 
brought into service doctors, who could 
teach their convalescent patients; minis- 
ters who might find a pupil among the ~ 
members of their flock; stenographers 
who could interest waitresses in the 
small-town hotels, and any others’ who 
would seek and teach a pupil. Each dis- 
trict was striving to be the first to com- 
pletely stamp out illiteracy. 

One school trustee, who had been cam- 
paigning strenuously against illiteracy, 
came in at the end of the week, and said 
with grim determination: “I’ll bet you 
I'll have illiteracy out of my district by — 
Monday morning. There’s only one il- © 
literate over there, and he’s a tenant on 
my place. I’m going to run him out over 
into Fleming county.” He was counseled 
that that was not the way to get rid of 
illiteracy, and that he must teach the 
tenant. 

A young teacher, who was making a 
pronounced success, came in one Satur- 
day, rather discouraged, and said: “You 
gave me a list of sixteen illiterates in my 
district, and J, have taught fifteen of 
them to read and write. But there is one 
stubborn old woman out there who abso- 
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ately refuses to be taught. I have ex- 
austed my resources with her, and have 
ome in for advice.” I expressed my con- 
dence in his ultimate success; but we 
ok out the illiteracy record and looked 
p this old woman’s history. We found 
at she considered herself a physician, 
nd was flattered when anyone sought 
‘er Services as such. 


The young man went back to his dis- 


rict. Later when an eruption developed 
n his wrist, he consulted the old woman. 
she diagnosed his case as erysipelas, for 
vhich she proceeded to treat him. And 
nally she concluded that a young man 
vho possessed such excellent judgment 
n the selection of a physician knew 
nough to teach her something; “and 
vhile she treated him for erysipelas, he 
reated her for illiteracy, and she learned 
o read and write. 

We tried, by every means, fair and 
roul, to get illiteracy out of the county 
o the last individual. At the close of 
-he third session, we had but a straggling 
ew who could not read and write— 
wenty-three in all, mainly defectives, in- 
‘alids and the blind. 


{ Meanwhile, the moonlight schools had 
een extended to twenty-five other coun- 
ies in the state, and whether it was in 
listillery section or among the tenant 
lass, or in mining region or among the 
farmers, it was ever with the same re- 
Men and women thronged to the 
schools, striving to make up for the time 
they had lost, and they pled for a longer 
term when the session closed. 


The governor of Kentucky, seeing the 
determined warfare which was being 
waged against illiteracy, urged in his 
message to the legislature that an Illiter- 
acy Commission be created to drive il- 
literacy from the state. The measure 
creating this commission passed the legis-- 
lature of 1914 without a dissenting vote, 
and the seat of the war against illiter- 
acy in Kentucky was transferred from 
the Court House in_the county seat of 
Rowan to the state capitol at Frankfort. 
The commission is directing the state- 
wide campaign to remove illiteracy from 
Kentucky by the time the census of 1920 
is taken. 


One of the first activities of the Illit- 
eracy Commission was to enlist the vari- 
ous organizations in the state to aid the 
teachers in their warfare on illiteracy. 
The Kentucky Educational Association 
was induced to pass a resolution express- 
ing commendation and pledging its sup- 
port. The Kentucky Press Association 


was approached for assistance, which 
was cheerfully given. The Kentucky 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames, and other or- 
ganizations, were among those to early 
lend their aid. 

Governor James B. McCreery of Ken- 
tucky issued, in September, 1914, the first 
proclamation against illiteracy in the his- 
tory of the world, urging all classes to 
join in the fight. Again, in 1915, he is- 
sued a similar proclamation. Kentucky 
has celebrated “no illiteracy” Sunday in 
October, for the past two successive 
years. A galaxy of one hundred and 
twenty speakers covered the state during 
the summer of 1915, condemning the 
evils of illiteracy and advocating moon- 
light schools as a remedy. These speak- 
ers consisted of the governor, state of- 
ficials, United States senators, congress- 
men, judges of the court of appeals, cir- 
cuit judges, prominent educators and 
club women. 

Moonlight school graduates have been 
asked to volunteer to teach at least one 
to read and write. Individuals and or- 
ganizations have offered prizes to stimu- 
late teachers in their moonlight school 
work. A teacher who has taught sixty- 
two illiterates during a session this year 
believes that he is very close to the $100 
state prize. Yet he, like thousands of 
other volunteer teachers, trudges back to 
the school at night with no thought of 
reward, save that of the joy of service 
and the emancipation of those enslaved 
in the bondage of illiteracy. 

Kentucky will owe her public school 
teachers a debt that can never be esti- 
mated when they shall have wiped out 
her illiteracy, which they propose to do 
by 1920, and in many counties will do 
even before that time. That county in 
the state which has the largest percent- 
age of illiteracy has taught 1,000 persons 
in the moonlight schools this year to 
read and write, while many counties 
have taught two and three hundred, be- 
sides raising the standard of education 
of many semi-illiterates and others who 
have enrolled. 

The moonlight school curriculum em- 
braces more than reading and writing: 
It includes arithmetic, history, geogra- 
phy, civics, agriculture, horticulture, 
home economics and road building. A 
special method of writing is taught—a 
moonlight school tablet, with indented 
letters for acquiring the form, and ruled 
sheets with wide spaces, designed espec- 
ially for adult pupils. Readers have also 
been prepared for such beginners, deal- 


ing with roads, silos, seed-testing, crop 
rotation, piping water into the house, 
value of the daily bath, extermination of 
the fly, ways of cooking, and such prob- 
lems as the people are facing every day. 
For example, a lesson on roads reads: 


This is a road. 

It is a good road. 

It will save my time. 

It will save my team, 

It will save my wagon. 

The good road is my friend. 

I will work for the good road. 


The script lesson follows: “I will work 
for the good road,’ which pledge the 
student writes ten times, and if the law 
of suggestion works, he becomes truly a 
friend and promoter of good roads. 

Moonlight schools are conducted in 
seventeen states, Oklahoma, Alabama 
and North Carolina following closely 
Kentucky’s lead. These schools minister 
equally to illiterate Indians in Oklahoma, 
illiterate Negroes in Alabama, and illit- 
erate whites in North Carolina and other 
states. California and New Mexico, the 
last states to adopt the institution, are 
finding it useful in the education of the 
immigrant population of the one, and the 
large Mexican population of the other. 

There are 5,516,163 illiterates in this 
country, according to the federal census 
of 1910—more than the entire population 
of Denmark, also more than the popula- 
tion of Sweden or Norway, and of sev- 
eral other prosperous countries. Some 
countries thrive, support churches, 
schools and industries on the number of 
people that America is permitting to go 
to waste. Illiteracy in the United States 
is largely a rural problem; it exists in 
rural districts in double the proportion 
found in urban communities. Until the 
moonlight school was established, there 
was absolutely no provision for the edu- 
cation of illiterate adults in rural sec- 
tions, and there is none in urban districts 
now, save the city night school, which 
receives illiterate foreigners, but in most 
cities, at least, does not coax or compel 
them to attend. 

It is the privilege of American public 
school teachers to wipe out America’s il- 
literacy. Back to the school-house 
twenty to twenty-four evenings and, with 
proper organization, the deed is done; 
for experience has proved that all but 
abnormal adults can escape from illiter- 
acy in a month’s time, and some in even 
less. 

Could there be more valiant and 
heroic service to humanity than the 
stamping out of illiteracy, the most in- 
sidious foe of the nation? 


PROBING THE CAUSES 
of INDUSTRIAL UNREST 
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A Series in Three Instalments 
Reviewing the Reports Issued 
by the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations 


HE National Erectors’ Associa- 
tion is an organization of em- 
ployers who are in the business 
of fabricating structural steel 
and erecting steel buildings and bridges. 
The International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers is the 
union to which the employes of these 
erectors, if they were union men, would 
naturally belong. It was because the 
erectors adopted the policy of drawing 
their employes from the ranks of non- 
union men that the struggle between the 
Erectors’ Association and the union—a 
struggle that has had few equals in the 
history of industry—came into being. 

Mr. Grant, in reviewing the history 
of both erectors’ association and union, 
states that the former was organized in 
1903 for the purpose of dealing with the 
union. A national agreement was signed 
with the union in that year which ran 
until January 1, 1905. Neither side 
seemed anxious to renew the national 
agreement, but local agreements were 
quite generally signed. In 1906, how- 
ever, all was changed. The union de- 
clared a general strike against the 
American Bridge Company, a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
and the largest fabricator of steel in the 
country. At the same time the Erec- 
tors’ Association changed its policy, 
adopted an open-shop clause in its con- 
stitution and a struggle with the union 
thus began which, technically, is still on. 
The union has never declared off the 
strike against the erectors. 

The break in 1906 was due to a num- 
ber of reasons which Mr. Grant dis- 
cusses in detail, but his report makes it 
clear that the basic reasons were funda- 
mental differences in the interests of the 
two parties involved. In two very in- 
teresting chapters he sets forth “why 
the erectors prefer the open shop” and 
“why the unions fight for the closed 
shop.” 

The erectors’ reasons, Mr. Grant as- 
sures us, are business ones. He con- 
siders it unnecessary “to waste time or 
space discussing” the suggestion that 
the fight is for the principle that a man 
may work without belonging to a union. 
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By Fohn A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


Ill 
THE TA GRLOS* OF 
VIOLENCE 


F THE reports submitted by 
staff investigators to the 
United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations two have been 
published, a report on the Colo- 
rado Strike by George West, and 
one on the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation and the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union by Luke Grant. 
Tue Survey has fully treated the 
Colorado situation and will not, 
therefore, review Mr. West's vig- 
orous and searching report. 

The Grant report, here review- 
ed, 1S of importance not alone be- 
cause it was the struggle between 
the erectors and the union culmin- 
ating im the disclosures concern- 
ing the dynamite conspiracy, that 
led to the creation of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations; but 
because of the ability of the inves- 
tigator to speak authoritatively 
of the attitude of wnion men. 
Much has been written of violence 
11 labor disputes. Here we have 
for the first time a clear revela- 
tion of the attitude of the rank 
and file of union men toward this 
matter. 

Luke Grant was for a number 
of years labor editor of the Chi- 
cago Record Herald. Before that 
he was a journeyman carpenter 
end he carries his union card to- 
day. 


Until society provides a man with steady 
opportunity to work “it is idle to talk 
about his sacred right to work.” Neith- 
er is it a fight for abstract principle 
on the other side. To quote Mr. Grant: 


“If employers who are fighting for 
the open shop would frankly admit that 
they are doing so.for business reasons 
to increase their power and profits, and 
if labor unions who are fighting the 


open shop would admit that they are 
doing so for precisely the same reasons, 
the public would hear less meaningless 
twaddle about abstract principles. No 
matter how many high-sounding phrases 
may be used in discussing the subject, 
in the last analysis it is a common, or- 
dinary question of dollars and cents.” 


The open shop is preferred by em- 
ployers, Mr. Grant tells us, for three 
principal reasons: First, lower wages 
may be paid. In New York city, the 
“stronghold of the National Erectors’ 
Association,’ he says, “the wages paid 
structural iron workers are lower than 
the wages paid in most of the other 
building trades in New York, where the 
unions are working under contractual 
relations with their employers.” And 
elsewhere “on the average the wages 
paid by members of the Erectors’ As- 
sociation are considerably lower than 
the wages paid by firms employing 
union men.” 

Second, the employers prefer the open 
shop because they are then free from 
“the rules and restrictions imposed by 
the union and the interference of walk- 
ing delegates.” While this appears to 
be different from the desire to pay low- 
er wages Mr. Grant contends that it 
amounts to the same thing. The restric- 
tions are designed to increase the income 
of the wage-earner or lighten his labor, 
and in either case the effect is to de- 
crease profits. 

The third 
nature: 


reason is simply human 


“In addition to the financial reasons 
for opposing union rules and regula- 
tions, there is the natural human de- 
sire.to do as one pleases. Some employ- 
ers resent the idea of being forced to 
do anything, whether it costs them any- 
thing or not. They feel that as they 
have to pay the fiddler they should have 
the right to dictate the tune.” 


Because of the rules and restrictions 
of unions it is easy to see why the erec- 
tors prefer the open shop, 


“and by the same token it is easily seen 
why the union iron workers oppose it. 
The employer believes that the union 
rules interfere with rights that are his 


roads. 
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by law and custom. The union iron 
worker knows that the open-shop rules 
restrict his opportunities to earn bread 
and butter.” 


The Union Attitude 


This does not explain, however, why 
some unions will “stake their very exist- 
ence to obtain a closed-shop agreement” 


' as the iron workers did, while “other 


unions are ready and willing to accept 
open-shop contracts.” To understand 
this, one needs to know something of the 
“peculiar conditions” existing in any 
particular trade, as well as to have a 
clear understanding of the term “open 
shop” which, says Mr. Grant, does not 
always “convey the same meaning.” 

Both are cleared up by a comparison 
of conditions in the building trades 
where the closed shop is always de- 
manded, with conditions on the railroads 
where the unions are willing to sign 
Open-shop agreements. In the open 
shop on the railroads the union does 
not, of course, ask the employer to force 
every employe into membership in a 
union, but the railroads are willing to 
make an agreement with the brother- 
hoods that “are as effective as if they 
were closed-shop contracts.’ That is, 
an agreement is made for the entire 
service, union and non-union men alike. 
thus standards are protected. 

Open shop in the building trades and 
in most other trades is a very different 
thing. It means that no union standards 
are maintained, for collective bargain- 
ing is not carried on. Therefore, “the 
open-shop agreement in the building 
trades would be worthless in practice no 
matter how well it may sound in theory.” 


“There are three reasons,” says Mr. 
Grant, “why railroad brotherhoods can 
afford to accept open shop agreements.” 
The first is that “once the schedule of 
wages and hours has been adopted it ap- 
plies to every employe in that line of 
service and there is no danger of the 
non-union man breaking down the es- 
tablished standard.” 


Another reason is found in the strict 
tules of discipline maintained on rail- 
The employe may be discharged 
for the slightest infraction of a rule. 
If he is a member of a brotherhood, he 
can appeal for a hearing and get it, but 
if he has not the organized strength of 
the workers behind him, a plea has little 
force. 

The third reason cited by Mr. Grant 
for the absence of any necessity for 
forcing men into the railroad brother- 
hoods is the hazardous nature of the oc- 
cupation and the fact that the brother- 
hood provides insurance for their mem- 
bers at low rates. 

In Mr. Grant's discussion of the 
methods employed by each side in the 
prolonged struggle, he lays stress on the 
better generalship of the employers. The 


union followed a more consistent policy 
_of single-minded insistence on the closed 
shop and so increased the number of its 


enemies wholly needlessly. The employ- 
ers followed a policy of opportunism and 
while the Erectors’ Association had a 
rule forbidding the subletting of con- 
tracts to union firms, they were inclined 
to wink at the rule if a union firm hap- 
pened to be the lowest bidder. ‘‘They 
did not,” says Mr. Grant, “let their prin- 
ciples stand in the way of profits.” 
Both sides, according to Mr. Grant, 
used spies at different times to learn of 
the other’s activities. Those in the em- 
ploy of the Erectors’ Association joined 
the union and, it is believed, some of 
them were elected to important positions. 
The effect of such a practice would, of 
course, be out of proportion to the im- 


VIOLENCE AND 
VIOLENCE 


“T) O YOU approve of vio- 

lence in labor disputes?” 
was the question put to an old 
member of a building trades union 
in Chicago, who has been active 
in union affairs for a quarter of a 
century. 

“Did we ever get anything in 
the early days without violence?” 
he asked in reply. “But,” he add- 
ed, “I dont believe in the profes- 
sional sluggers who are employed 
today. A bunch of murdering, 
blackmailing crooks. I wouldn't 
have them around me and I pro- 
test every time an appropriation is 
made for ‘organizing purposes. 

“Punch a scab? Why, that’s 
all right. I have done that and we 
never thought of pay for it. Of 
course, it isw’t so necessary today 
with the perfect organization we 
have, but there isn’t the same spirit 
in the boys now. We used to go 
out and clean up a job and the 
union didn’t even allow us carfare. 
Now the professional bums and 
blackmailers wouldwt cross the 
street to hit a scab unless they are 
assured of their pay. I dont be- 
lieve in that kind of violence.” 


portance or number of the spies. On 


this point, Mr. Grant says: 

“While the identity of the spies be- 
came known in the unions in only rare 
instances, suspicion pervaded every lo- 
cal. Dozens of men were suspected al- 
though sufficient evidence against them 
could not be found to warrant bringing 
them to trial. The effect was utterly de- 
moralizing on the unions. Honest men 
were deterred from expressing their 
views on questions of policy, because of 
the fear that they might be considered 
agents of the employers. Men mistrust- 
ed each other, as they did their officers. 
There is nothing quite as repugnant to 
the honest union man as the idea of be- 
ing thought a spy.” 

In all the fight, however, Mr. Grant 
asserts that the employers kept within 
the law while the union did not. This 
he ascribes to the better protection the 
law throws over property than over hu- 
man rights. It is easy, he states, for 


employers to commit a sort of violence 
that is of the most ruthless kind by ex- 
ercising the power of discharge and 
blacklist, while the union has no equally 
effective weapon that is legal. 

The use of dynamite came about, one 
would gather from this report, not be- 
cause of the bitterness engendered by 
bad conditions of employment but as a 
development of the struggle itself. To 
quote: 


“The main reason for the resort to 
dynamite is found in the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the open-shop employers. 
The American Bridge Company offered 
to compromise in the early stages of the 
fight and the union representatives re- 
jected the terms of that compromise. 
After that the attitude of the employers 
was unyielding. Every effort on the 
union side to bring about a conference, 
after its officers realized the mistake 
that had been made, proved unavailing. 

“Without a conference, no settlement 

of the strike was possible. For the union 
it meant either unconditional surrender 
or a fight to the finish. There was no 
middle course open while the employers 
refused to confer. 
_ “The question here is not whether the 
American Bridge Company was right or 
wrong in‘refusing to hold further con- 
ferences after its peace offer was re- 
jected and after attempts had been made 
to destroy its property. It is a matter of 
fact that it did refuse. 

“When the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion became apparent to the union offi- 
cials, resort was made to the destruction 
of property. Diplomacy was out of the 
question, so dynamite was tried. It 
proved to be a colossal blunder.” 


The extent of the dynamite campaign 
is indicated by Mr. Grant who states 
that, 


“from February, 1908, to April, 1911, 70 
explosions took place; 43 on jobs of 
members of the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation, and 27 on work of independ- 
ent contractors. In all about 
100 explosions or attempts to dynamite 
occurred from the beginning of the year 
1906 until the end of the year 1911.” 


The Policy of Violence 


Why these men adopted a policy of 
mad destruction and of callous indiffer- 
ence to human life—a policy, further- 
more, that ended only in the imprison- 
ment of more than a score of their off- 
cers and that drained their treasury to 
the extent of more than $150,000 with 
only trifling gains in recognition—is a 
question that has been asked and asked 
again. Mr. Grant tries to answer it. 
He points out that violence is not “an 
unusual accompaniment of industrial dis- 
putes.” If it involves telephone linemen 
they will, like as not, cut wire cables. If 
glaziers are on strike “plate glass win- 
dows will be smashed.” The form of 
violence differs according to the nature 
of the job. The structural iron workers 
turned to dynamite because that would 
“cause the most destruction.” 

Violence usually begins with assaults 
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on individuals. If that 
methods may be used. 
the iron workers. 


fails, other 
It was so with 


“Assaults on non-union men did not hurt 
the employer physically or financially, 
but if the work was destroyed it might 
touch him in a vulnerable spot. He 
would have to stand the financial loss, 
which might cause him to hesitate before 
undertaking to erect another building 
with non-union men. 

“That is the way the iron worker 
looked at it. The fact that it was unlaw- 
ful to destroy property would give him 
little concern. According to his code of 
ethics the ‘snakes’ had no right to take 
his work. They didn’t contribute to the 
support of the union. They were will- 
ing to accept good wages and conditions 
which the union brought about without 
helping to support it. They were ene- 
mies of society in general and of the 
union iron workers in particular. They 
were attempting to break down and de- 
stroy certain standards which the union 
had established. Therefore, any means 
to force them off that work or into the 
union were justifiable, as the union iron 
worker looked at it. 

“That the employer had a right to em- 
ploy non-union men if he chose to do so 
would not strike the union iron worker 
forcibly. He is not concerned about nice 
points of law or ethics. That the hated 
‘snake’ had a right to work; that he 
probably had a family to support; that 
he was not violating any law by work- 
ing, would not appeal to the union man. 
The latter lives daily in a union atmos- 
phere. He does not hear the rights of 
the employer, or of the non-union man 
discussed. Only the rights of the union 
man, or the wrongs, real or fancied, 
which he has to endure, are topics of 
conversation in union halls. 

“Tt is not to be wondered at, that af- 
ter years in such an environment, the 
average union man sees only one side 
of the question and that is the union side. 
He loses perspective, if he has ever ac- 
quired it. 


What the Union Means 


“Yo the union man, the union means 
something more than a machine to main- 
tain fair wages and working conditions. 
It means an agency for securing employ- 
men, if employment is to be had in his 
particular craft. The union man pays 
dues into his union for protection. He 
expects his union to protect him against 
the competition of the non-union man. 
If a union man is out of work while a 
non-union man in his craft is working, 
then the union man feels he is not re- 
ceiving the protection for which he is 
paying. At the bottom of the whole 
problem lies the dread of unemploy- 
ment and the competition for jobs... . 

“By way of illustration, suppose that 
an open-shop firm secures a contract for 
the erection of a large building or bridge 
in or near a city where the structural 
iron workers are organized. Union men 
out of work daily see the open-shop men 
at work. They complain to their busi- 
ness agent and at their union meetings. 
They declare they cannot find jobs while 
‘snakes’ are steadily employed right un- 
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der their noses. They demand to know 
what they are paying dues for. The 
business agent realizes that a storm is 
brewing and he must do something. 

“One night the bridge or building is 
wrecked by dynamite. Next day the 
contractor decides to make a contract 
with the union. The idle men are given 
jobs. At the next meeting of the union 
the business agent may report that the 
job in question has been ‘straightened 
out’ and as a result all the idle members 
have found employment. 

“Is it reasonable to suppose that the 
members of the union do not understand 
why the job was ‘straightened out’? Is 
it natural to suppose that they will de- 
mand to know of their business agent if 
he was responsible for the explosion? 
They wanted to get that work and they 
got it. They do not know, of course, 
who caused the explosion. They do not 
care to inquire. It brought results and 
that was what they were looking for.” 


From a discussion of a concrete cam- 
paign of violence Mr. Grant turns to the 
theory lying back of violence and says: 
“There is more misrepresentation and 
downright hypocrisy in connection with 
violence in industrial disputes than 
there is with any other phase of this 
tremendously human problem.” 


The Theory of Violence 


Acts of violence committed during 
strikes, Mr. Grant asserts, “have a 
greater influence on public opinion than 
the fundamental issues.” So he goes on 
to discuss the nature and the meaning 
of violence, with a depth of sympathy 
and understanding that would be im- 
possible to one who has not himself been 
a part of the labor movement. Let him 
speak in his own words: 


“Tt is puerile to contend that force and 
violence are not accompaniments of 
strikes and lockouts. In the very na- 
ture of things they must be. A strike 
or lockout is simply a method of apply- 
ing force to attain a certain desired re- 
sult. It cannot be anything else. In 
the case of a strike, the workers with- 
draw their labor power to force an em- 
ployer to grant certain demands. In a 
lockout the employer closes his factory 
to force the employes to accept certain 
conditions which he desires to impose. 
It is force either way it is looked at. 

“When the door of the factory closes 
and the employes are paid the wages 
due them, the employer takes the posi- 
tion that his former workers have no 
further interest in his factory. The law 
says he is right in that position. He is 
not, therefore, violating any written law. 

“The doors of the factory open a 
week later and the employer announces 
that any man or woman, willing to ac- 
cept the conditions of employment 
which he has established, may find 
work in that factory as long as there 
are positions to be filled. The employer 
is again within his rights under the 
There is no incentive for him to 
violate the written law, because the law 
agrees with him in what he desires to 
do. 


| 

“But the workers who were locke) 
out because they refused to accept th) 
conditions imposed, or because they de. 
manded improved conditions, take quit) 
a different view of the situation. . . 
They cannot see the justice of the law) 
It is quite plainly on the side of the em) 
ployer, at least in the particular ir 
stance in which they are vitally inter 
ested. They refuse to accept the dictur 
of the law and of the employer, the 
they no longer have any claim on thei 
former jobs. 


“*Peaceful’”’ Picketing 


“What is the natural thing for th) 
strikers to do? Prevent new employe) 
from taking the jobs in that factory, o 
course. If that can be done by peace | 
ful methods, so much the better. If i 
cannot, then it must be done by violen’ 
methods. The important thing is that 1 
be done. That is the way the worker: 
view the situation, the law to the con 
trary notwithstanding. 

“The factory is picketed. The court: 
have held that ‘peaceful picketing’ is no’ 
unlawful. It may be lawful, but it is 
entirely useless and ineffective. It i) 
not necessary for the courts to restrait 
‘peaceful picketing’ although they some: 
times have done it. The only purpose 
in picketing a factory is to prevent cer. 
tain workers taking the places vacated 
by certain other workers. The theory 
of ‘peaceful picketing’ is that the work. 
ers seeking employment in that particu. 
lar factory, will voluntarily turn away 
when they are told that a strike or lock: 
out is in progress. 

“In actual practice they do nothing 
of the kind, or only in rare instances’ 
The pickets know that; so do the em- 
ployers. It is not necessary that the 
pickets actually assault the employes 
who desire to enter the factory. If the 
pickets assemble in sufficient numbers: 
it is possible to intimidate those seeking 
employment, without actually assaulting 
them. But it is the fear of possible as- 
sault that brings results; not moral 
suasion. 

“Many statements are made that labor 
unions do not believe in violence. If 
the statements mean that the average 
union man would not himself commit 
violence, they are true. If they mean 
that the average union man, in the build- 
ing trades, does not approve of violence, 
if it brings the results sought, then the 
statements are not true. The average 
building trades mechanic is interested in 
results and he is not apt to inquire close- 
ly into the methods used, if the results 
are attained. The fact that he has no 
personal knowledge of acts of violence 
relieves his mind of responsibility. If 
he attends a meeting of his union and 
hears a veiled report that an ‘accident’ 
happened on a certain job the other day 
and that the employer has since signed 
an agreement with the union, he will 
nudge his companion and whisper ‘good 
work.’ He may add, ‘Of course, I don’t 
believe in that sort of thing, but it 
seems to bring results.’ And his com- 
panion will reply that the business agent 
is ‘all right’ and both will vote for his 
re-election.” 


An Army for a Democracy in the 
Twentieth Century 


By W alter Burr 


DIRECTOR OF RURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


O one who believes in the coming 

of the real democracy, the pres- 

ent strange contradictions of 

civilization and barbarism are 
understood to be due to the carrying 
over of the things of yesterday into the 
environment of today. But we confi- 
dently expect that tomorrow we shall 
have rid ourselves entirely of the impedi- 
menta of yesterday. 

One of the features of the new day of 
the twentieth century is the general be- 
lief in and demand for world peace. De- 
structive war has no place in an indus- 
trial democracy. The two are entirely 
incompatible. From this standpoint, a 
standing army becomes distasteful. Not 


only so, but in an age that believes in 


saving life rather than in destroying life, 
and in a nation that disclaims any de- 
sire for self-aggrandizement or conquest, 
it appears as absolutely hypocritical to 
maintain an army at all. 

So we have the annoying spectacle of 
leaders on the one hand calling loudly 
for the discontinuance of war, and on 
the other hand admitting, reluctantly and 
shamefacedly, the necessity of increasing 
the army and navy. This contradiction 
in attitude and action has a twofold 
weakening effect: it takes the vim out 
of the peace movement and at the same 
time develops a half-hearted and apolo- 
getic support of the army. This creates 
a condition of indecision in the public 
mind; and when the public mind is un- 
decided, it can be stampeded to almost 
any action, wise or unwise. 

Either it is wrong or it is right for a 
nation to maintain an army. If wrong, 
regardless of the fear of consequences, 
the army should be abolished and there 
should be total disarmament at once. If 
right, the army should be put upon the 
most effective basis possible, increased 
to great size and maintained at the high- 
est efficiency the nation can afford. 

Let us put the question in this way: 
Suppose the ideal condition toward 
which we are working exists in a given 
nation. What shall that nation do about 
maintaining an army? In other words, 
if the Kingdom of God shall prevail in 
America (and it must prevail somewhere 
first), will America need an army? Can 
an army be legitimately maintained in an 
ideal democracy? 

No argument should be needed today 
to prove that a Christian nation has no 
business with an army to wage destruc- 
tive warfare. “Thou shalt not kill’ is 
a basic law that must apply to the nation 


‘be some killing to do. 


as well as to the individual. In the age 
that is passing, the one purpose of an 
army has been to wage war—to kill. Pre- 
paredness has meant readiness to fight 
another nation. Army and war become 
naturally associated in our thinking, and 
carry with them the ideas of fighting, 
killing, and destroying life and property 
and happiness. Even those who desire 
an army “for defense only,” think of that 
army as being maintained for the pur- 
pose of killing those who wage offensive 
warfare. 

It is needless to recite statistics show- 
ing the immense amount of money paid 
out by the government to maintain an 
army in training to destroy life. Neither 
is any argument needed to prove the 
deleterious effect upon those who are en- 
gaged in such business, as well as upon 
the public mind in general, of this con- 
stant training for destroying life, and 
the necessary publicity given such train- 
ing. 


[NX a peace-loving nation, such an army 

is paid to be kept in trained idleness. 
The people are always hoping it will not 
have to be used, and yet are always 
afraid to dismiss it for fear there will 
The army is 
maintained in peace or war for the one 
purpose of making war on human beings 
—of destroying life—of killing. And 
“killing” is certainly not the business of 
a Christian nation! 

The business of a Christian nation is 
to conserve life. This is in keeping with 
the great proclamation: “I am come that 
ye may have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” 

This national business, if organized on 
a plan of sufficient scope to be effective, 
is one that will require a greater army 
than that one which is now maintained 
to destroy life. Here, then, is a nation 
that, under the old law, maintained an 
Army of Destruction. That nation has 
become Christianized, and cannot righte- 
ously maintain such an army. Then in 
accord with its new ideals of the Chris- 
tian democracy, it will of necessity main- 
tain an Army of Conservation. 

The great conservation movement in 
America has already paved the way for 
changing our War Department into a 
Conservation Department. When a na- 
tion goes out of the business of aggres- 
sive expansion, it must go into the busi- 
ness of internal development. This de- 
velopment will be in the domain of 
natural resources. 


Travel over the mountainous regions 
of America reveals the fact that we 
have not yet begun to touch our mineral 
resources in certain quarters, while in 
other sections they are being exploited 
for individual gain. Also, discoveries of 
recent years have pointed to vast new 
uses for minerals heretofore considered 
useless. But the experiments necessary 
in these discoveries and the expenditure 
of time, money and energy necessary in 
developing mineral wealth, baffle indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

With the nation properly districted 
and each district under proper govern- 
mental supervision, an extensive depart- 
ment of the Army of Conservation could 
readily find employment in this great 
business of developing and conserving 
our mineral resources. Another detach- 
ment of such an army might undertake 
the gigantic task of reforesting the na- 
tion and maintaining right forestry con- 
ditions. Much has been done along this 
line, but to actually set out forests and 
nurture them to permanent growth is the 
work of an army such as has not thus 
far been available for such activities. 

A department of the Army of Conser- 
vation might have supervision of our 
waterways—their scenic beauty, water- 
power, navigation, irrigation, flood pro- 
tection and drainage. All these phases 
of one project can be worked out only 
as one big national plan. 

Great sections of this country need 
soil refertilization. Such an enterprise 
can be undertaken only by the govern- 
ment, which lives through the genera- 
tions. To bring to usefulness our worn- 
out or non-productive soils will require 
thousands of men and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of machinery—an equipment 
equal to that of an average army. 

The climax of the conservation move- 
ment is the saving of human life. To 
stamp out disease is not an individual 
duty. It is a national project, calling 
for widespread education in clean per- 
sonal living, for the operation of gigantic 
sanitation schemes. And time is a factor 
here—there are diseases which could be 
stamped out within a period of years, if 
far-reaching plans could be made and 
assured permanency. 

Throughout the years of our growth 
as a nation, as though in anticipation of 
the new epoch, the departments of the 
Army of Conservation have been slowly 
developing. They are now ready to he 
unified to take their rightful places when 
we are through with the Army of De- ~ 
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struction. At Washington we have de- 
partments devoted to governmental in- 
terest in mines, forests, waterways, 
plant and animal industry, agriculture, 
public health, nursing, child welfare, etc. 
In state governments, many of these de- 
partments are duplicated. In counties 
even, offices for the conservation of cer- 
tain phases of public welfare have been 
created. In cities the conservation of 
property values and human values has 
had marked progress through the last 
few years of organized economic and 
social reform. 

All this would seem to indicate that soon 
we may be ready to abolish the War De- 
partment and substitute for it the Con- 
servation Department. Shall we not de- 
clare once and for all that we do not 
believe in and have no use for a govern- 
mental department organized and main- 
tained to kill? 


OME moves in this direction from the 
army side are of great interest. In 
times of disastrous city fires, such as in 
the San Francisco catastrophe, the army 
has assumed control, and those who are 
kept in readiness to kill have been used 
to conserve property and life. In times 
of great floods the army has been drawn 
upon for like assistance. In times of great 
forest fires both the National Guards and 
the regular army have rendered service 
in the conservation of our forests. In 
the building of the Panama canal, we 
have an example of what can be accom- 
plished in a constructive way by a great 
force of men working under army dis- 
cipline. These demonstrations certainly 
have proven the possibilities of develop- 
ing an Army of Conservation. 

This new army might be made up as 
follows: 

1. Regulars. A smaller body than our 
present standing army, on pay adequate 
to command the full time of able men. 
They should be in constant training and 
in active service where regular service 
is needed. From this group would nat- 
urally be chosen officers for the depart- 
ment. 

2. Employes. A large body of un- 
trained men, composed of our present 
so-called “army of unemployed.” Every 
unemployed man should be welcome in 
this department, but the pay should not 
be large enough to attract regular 
tradesmen or men with families who 
have living incomes. This department 
should be available for contract work in 
seasonal employment: fruit-picking, ice- 
cutting, harvesting, lumbering, digging 
of irrigation and drainage trenches. 

3. Reserves. Men and women trained 
at government or state expense, but de- 
voted to private occupations, who must 


respond to call on notice in any emer- 
gency. 

4. Ocean, lake and river life-saving 
crews, taking the place of the navy. 

5. Second reserves. Men and women 
in training, who may be used in an 
emergency and in such activities as will 
supply demonstration means as an aid to 
their training. 

We are today as a nation training two 
bodies of men: one insthe regular army, 
whom we pay for the privilege of train- 
ing; and another in our state educational 
institutions and city high schools, whom 
we are training free of charge, but who 
are at considerable personal expense for 
maintenance. 

For an army of destruction, many 
Americans would hotly refuse to have 
our state institutions and high schools 
turned into training camps. But when 
the army is trained for conservation, 
there can be no objection to using for 
training purposes this large body of men 
and women in our public educational 
institutions. 

Let the government and states and 
cities, co-operating, offer free education 
with full maintenance, clothing, text- 
books, etc., to all of the young men and 
young women who would in exchange 
for such training give service in the De- 
partment of Conservation during the 
period of training, and who would re- 
spond to call for such service thereafter. 
If this offer were made, undoubtedly a 
much larger number than are at present 
in all such institutions and in the regular 
army combined would respond. This 
would give this country two things 
which we have not yet developed: ab- 
solutely free education and an adequate 
standing army and reserve force. 

It- would be necessary to extend the 
high school course and college course to 
at least six years each to provide for the 
extra training and service. There 
should also be allowed as long a period 
of post-graduate work, along any line, 
as anyone might desire, provided he 
were willing to give service in the de- 
partment for the same. Aside from the 
regular academic or collegiate course, 
there should be required training in con- 
servation and military drill. The latter 
will always be necessary in order to train 
men to act under orders in large bodies. 
There should also be such training as 
would equip for specialization in the 
service. 

One of the inevitable features of a 
conservation program is that it is fre= 
quently necessary to destroy life in order 
to conserve life. The destroying of 
noxious weeds, the pruning of trees, the 
killing of insect pests and dangerous 


animals are part of the conservation 
process. 
from the attacks of its enemies. 

Now, suppose those enemies become 
men: and nations, seeking to interfere 
with our real business, i. e., the conser- 
vation and development of our own re- 
sources! 


disease, so it must be trained and 


equipped to fight, if need be, destructive — 


armies and nations. 

Whereas under the present system we 
have an army trained to kill, but occa- 
sionally used to conserve life, under the 
proposed plan we would have an army 
trained to conserve life, but available for 
use when destruction became a necessary 
part of the conservation process. 
tary training and equipment of the most 


modern type which scientific minds can | 


devise, must be in the possession of this 
Conservation Department. Any or all 
parts of it must be ready to be turned, 
on a moment’s notice, into a war ma- 
chine such as would not exist anywhere 
else in the world. 

Much of the training for this war 
business is in the nature of hardening 
the body, habituating the individual to 
work under orders and in harmony with 
others, and maintaining the patriotic 


fighting spirit. All these are needed con-_ 


stantly in the work of the proposed con- 
servation program, and would be as 
ready for use against attacking men as 
against attacking disease, pests, 
flood, etc. 
such use in an emergency, and would not 
be maintained primarily for that purpose. 


The plan would emphasize the work of | 
such institutions as Annapolis and West | 
Point, as specializing along their particu- © 


lar lines of conservation. 


HAVE endeavored to outline a plan 

for an army which seems to be com- 
patible with the ideals of the new age. 
It is an army that combines education, 
industry and patriotism, interpreted in 
terms of constructive service. At the 
same time, through this constructive 
service, it assures preparedness as an 
incident of the larger conservation 
activities. 

Such a /plan, of national scope, I am 
sanguine enough to believe, would go far 
toward solving many of our problems of 
free education, unemployment, public 
charity and militarism. Aside from this, 
and most important of all, a quarter of 
a century of such training would give 
us a stalwart, hardened, trained citizen- 
ship, which would promise great possi- 
bilities in the developing of a new 
generation of Americans, 


Just as this Department of | 
Conservation must be thoroughly trained : 
to fight destructive fire and flood and) 


Mili- | 


fire, . 
However, it would be for | 


Higher life must be protected | 
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‘THE HOUSE ON HENRY STREET 


By Lillian D. Wald. Henry Holt & 
Company. 317 pp. Price $2.00; by 
mail of THe Survey $2.15. 


To the readers of 
THE SurvEY especial- 
ly, Miss Wald needs 
introduction. In 
this volume, the first 
which she has writ- 
ten, the public is in- 
formed of how a 
small band of devoted 
women, led by a per- 
son of vision, may be- 


An 
Unoficial no 
Stateswoman 


come the _ efficient 
cause in influencing 
that mass of class antagonisms, rival 
ambitions and interlocking interests 


which goes by the euphemistic name, 
society, into doing great service for the 
disinherited and neglected of our pres- 
ent world. 

It was Prof. Felix Adler who once 
aptly described the social work of pri- 
vate individuals as “unofficial statesman- 
ship.” Individualism has been the dis- 
tinctive attitude of the English-speaking 
peoples toward society and government; 
but it is a gross caricature of this ideal 
to describe it as one that takes for its 
motto, “Each man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost!” A far truer 
description of it would be that in social 
and political progress, the initiative 
should be taken by groups of persons 
devoted to some particular reform, act- 
ing in a private capacity, and not by the 
state, acting officially. Co-operative in- 
dividualism is therefore the distinctive 
mark of the Anglo-Saxon world, and 
the settlement movement is the fine 
flower of this ideal. 

Miss Wald was born and bred in a 
small town where Americanism is still a 
native product. She came to the East 
Side twenty years ago, and organized 
what she modestly calls the House on 
Henry Street or the Nurses Settlement. 
A generation ago, the more thoughtful 
of our educated men and women sud- 
denly discovered that there was such a 
thing as a social question, and there be- 
gan an American counterpart of the 
Russian “go-to-the-people” movement of 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The thrill of a new social ideal animated 
the first settlement workers, who gladly 
gave up congenial associations and pro- 
fessional ambitions in their fine enthus- 
iasm for the submerged, and “settled” 
in tenement neighborhoods in order to 
work with and for the common people. 
[he movement ran its course with inter- 
esting results. 

Like the Russian nihilists who, in their 
impatience to achieve results, became 
terrorists, many of the settlement work- 
ers in time left the movement and be- 
came Socialists. Others were disillu- 
sioned—they hadn’t enough strength to 
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sustain the ideals of their youth or 
enough elasticity of mind to welcome 
new ones, hence they either hardened 
into conservatism or softened into scep- 
ticism. 

There was still a third element, of 
whom Miss Addams and Miss Wald are 
representative, who never even in their 
moments of greatest enthusiasm regard- 
ed the settlement as the final solution of 
the social question, never looked at it 
as a secluded oasis in a desert of tene- 
ments, and never for a moment lost sight 
of the fact that the settlement must 
hitch up with other social movements 
and with the government in order to ac- 
complish anything really worth while. 
This element has played a great part in 
American history by furnishing the so- 
cial ideals and programs of the progres- 
sive movement of recent years. 

Unlike the other settlement pioneers, 
Miss Wald founded her house for the 
special work of nursing among the poor. 
This has given a concreteness and defi- 
niteness to the House on Henry Street, 
which insured its success from the very 
start. Moreover, Miss Wald tempera- 
mentally is not of the type that has vague 
yearnings to do good; on the contrary, 
she combines a sense of proportion, a 
calm discernment and an intelligent sym- 
pathy in social problems rarely to be 
met with among reformers. 


A cursory reading of Miss Wald’s 
book will give the impression that she 
has no philosophic outlook upon society, 
no comprehensive methods and no defi- 
nite goal. On close examination, how- 
ever, one finds imbedded in the volume 
a very distinct philosophy of social re- 
form. To Miss Wald’s mind there is 
no social question with its implied solu- 
tion by revolutionary methods, but there 
are definite social problems, which, if 
solved one after another, the whole so- 
cial organism will undergo a noiseless 
transformation into a new and better 
system of living. Her deep comprehen- 
sion of the definite evils to be cured has 
led her to adopt the ordered solution of 
practice instead of the sensational solu- 
tion of theory. 


Personally, Miss Wald is that rare 
species, so often talked about, yet so 
seldom met with—a true liberal. She is 
equally at home with Russian terrorists, 
Socialists, Anarchists, “silk-stocking”’ re- 
formers, Wall street bankers and Tam- 
many “heelers.” The House on Henry 
Street has been a place of pilgrimage 
and meeting ground for all sorts of in- 
teresting people who come from all parts 
of the country and from all over the 
world. The author vividly describes a 
scene wherein the “little grandmother of 
the Russian revolution,’ Catherine 
Breshkovsky, related before the settle- 
ment group the thrilling story of her 
lifelong fight for freedom. 

A doubly useful. function has fallen 


to the settlement, to interpret America to 
the foreigner and the» foreigner to 
America. It has unceasingly preached 
our national ideals to the new-comers, 
and yet with a great sympathy for the 
latter’s point of view. It has sought to 
make the process of assimilation easier 
and more natural by appealing mainly 
to the younger generation, and then 
with the greatest tact, lest their suscepti- 
bilities be aroused. 


The fine and often hidden virtues of 
the East Side have been made known to 
the world at large through the activity 
of the settlement workers. Thousands 
of boys and girls all over the city owe 
to the social settlement their first knowl- 
edge of American ideals and their first 
opportunities for bettering their position 
in life. The East Sider, twenty years 
after, plays quite a different role in the 
life of our great city than he did in the 
days of “Silver Dollar” Smith and Mar- 
tin Engel. Yet it must be confessed that 
the settlement has brought one evil in its 
train. It is largely responsible for bring- 
ing into existence a certain type of re- 
former who is as persistent in the pur- 
suit of a job as any Tammany “heeler,” 
but who is ready to burst into ethics on 
the slightest occasion. 

Miss Wald’s policy has been that of a 
settlenient expansionist and she might 
have well taken for her motto: “Noth- 
ing which is human is foreign to the 
settlement.” Established at first as a 
center for district nursing, the house 
soon began to engage in other activities, 


such as clubs, classes, kindergartens, 
gymnasia, etc. As the numbers grew, 
instead of increasing the size of the 


building, Miss Wald wisely established 
other houses in order not to lose the in- 
timacy of the small group. Once a set- 
tlement becomes a large institution, it 
necessarily becomes depersonalized, and 
the most valuable element in it, personal 
contact, is irrevocably lost. 

The next step was to organize insti- 
tutions in the neighborhood which an- 
swered to its immediate needs. In this 
way was founded Clinton Hall, a model 
place for dances, marriage celebrations, 
meetings, lodge rooms, trade union con- 
ferences and neighborhood movements 
generally. A year or two ago the beau- 
tiful Neighborhood Playhouse was built 
in which plays of the highest type— 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Shaw—are given to 
the people of the neighborhood. The 
Nurses Settlement also came to those 
people who could not or would not come 
to it by establishing a model flat in a 
tenement where home-keeping is taught 
to the neighbors. By these means, the 
House on Henry Street beeame the so- 
cial and cultural capitol of the lower 
East Side. 

It has been Miss Wald’s idea that the 
prime function of a settlement is to con- 
duct a “research magnificent” in mat- 
ters social and economic; and when an 
experiment had proven successful, it 
was to be turned over to the public au- 
thorities, for the state is the only or- 
ganism which has the necessary ma- 
chinery and prestige to make reforms 
permanent among all the people. In this 
way a nursing service for the public 
schools was established by the city which 
opened up a new era in health adminis- 
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tration. The present extensive use of 
the schools as social centers for the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood is partly due to 
her. She has also continually advocated 
the idea that the schools should be used 
as polling places during election times in 
order to do away with the undignified 
and often ill-smelling barber and tailor 
shops which are now used for this pur- 
pose. 

Miss Wald was one of the first to out- 
grow the parochial ideal of the settle- 
ment as merely a neighborhood house, 
and to turn her attention to the great 
questions affecting society at large. It is 
amazing to read how the House on 
Henry Street became a sort of moral 
power house which sent reform currents 
in every direction, reaching even the 
White House. It has been the center for 
organizing women into trade unions; it 
is represented on the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control established by the 
manufacturers and workingmen in the 
cloak and suit industry; it is responsible 
for the founding of the New York State 
Bureau of Industry and Immigration es- 
tablished by Governor Hughes which has 
rendered such valuable service in pre- 
venting the exploitation of our immi- 
grant workers; it influenced. President 
Roosevelt to call the White House Con- 
ference on Children which resulted in 
the establishment of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; it called the conference 
of the social workers in reference to the 
present war that issued the superb man- 
ifesto on peace so much commented up- 
on at the time. One might almost say 
that nothing of any importance affect- 
ing social reform in New York city 
takes place without Henry street being 
consulted. 


In politics, too, Miss Wald has been 
active. Tammany has been slow in real- 
izing that the settlement was an_all- 
year-’round reform movement which, 
like itself, reached the people directly in 
all matters affecting their personal lives. 
It is a strange comment on American 
democracy that for long the Tammany 
club has been the only social center of 
the neighborhood; but it is now being 
displaced by the settlement which, like 
its rival, arranges outings and dances, 
gives work to the unemployed, helps the 
sick and unfortunate generally and even 
goes bail for the ignorant poor who fall 
into the clutches of the law. The high- 
est tribute that one can pay a progressive 
settlement like the House on Henry 
Street is to say that it is a Tammany 
club on a spiritual basis. Before long, 
the House on Henry Street entered poli- 
tics directly and has been very active in 
reform campaigns generally. It helped 
materially to swell the vote on the East 
Side for Jerome, Low and Hughes. 

Naturally, Miss Wald is a suffragist. 
As long as our conception of the state 
was that of a police department writ 
large, whose main function was to pro- 
tect life and property, women had neith- 
er interest nor desire for the vote. It 
is not at all a matter of accident that 
the growth of the suffrage movement is 
co-incident with the growth of an en- 
tirely new view of the state, namely, that 
its chief function is to co-ordinate and 
direct the social and economic activities 
of the people, and especially look after 


the welfare of the weak and helpless 
classes. Women have been among the 
precursors of the modern social state. 
To deny them the vote, therefore, is not 
merely unjust; it is ridiculous. 


When a constructive statesman takes 
to writing, he sometimes develops a style 
which is the envy of the literary man. 
Like Lord Cromer’s volume on Egypt, 
Miss Wald’s book grips the attention of 
the reader less by artificial word paint- 
ing than by lucidity and directness. So 
simple is the style, so intimate is the 
appeal that the reader feels that the book 
was especially written .for him. Its 
pages are sprinkled with a delightful 
humor which, if anything, intensifies the 
serious undertone of this documentary 
history of the. East Side. One also gets 
the impression that behind the book is 
a great personality, serene, open-eyed, 
masterful, sympathetic. The public is to 
be felicitated that the House on Henry 
Street has at last told its story. 


J. SALWyn ScHaAPIRo. 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 


By John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 316 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of Tue Survey 
$1.62. 


Whatever Profess- 
or Dewey writes about 
the process of educa- 
tion must be read by 
everyone who has 
more than a passing 
interest in the ee 
ing of the young, for 

EPV LE no one who discusses 

this great subject, 

either in our day or 

in any other, brings 

4 to it the peculiar com- 

bination of philosophic fitness and edu- 

cational experience which he brings. It 

has been his problem for many years 

now, and in this book we have the con- 

clusions of his own well-tried experi- 

ments, as well as a sympathetic appraisal 

of the most promising experiments 

which are now going forward in several 
places in the land. 


The book is prophetic. It describes 
what is now being done in a few schools 
in order to show what must soon be done 
in all. If one asks why these changes 
are certain to occur, the answer is be- 
cause all child-forcing schools must in- 
evitably become schools in which chil- 
dren are allowed to grow. It was Rous- 
seau who first pointed out that education 
is bad because its sole concern is results, 
not processes, because it persistently en- 
deavors to compress the small child into 
the mold of the adult man or woman. 
“Study the child,” he said, “for it is cer- 
tain that you know nothing about him.” 


As soon as we do as Rousseau advises, 
we find that children can become grown 
folks only by first being children. They 
have a nature of their own. To try to 
transform them into adults over night is 
more foolish than to try to transform the 
metals, and vastly more destructive. If 
we would minister to the living organism 
we must find out what its needs are now 
and now and now, as.it grows up day by 
day. “Our tragic error is that we are 
so anxious for the results of growth that 
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we neglect the process of growing.” The 
practice of the ordinary school is much 
like feeding a man, who is still very weak 
because of a past illness, the food which 
he will need two months hence when he 
has attained his full strength. His pres- 
ent condition must direct what shall be 
done for him. 

The young child’s present condition is 
one of great bodily activity and explora- 
tory interest in immediate surrounding 
things. “To learn to think we must ac- 
cordingly exercise our limbs, our senses, 
and our bodily organs, for these are the 
tools of intellect,’ says Rousseau. But 
if we learn to think by means of our 
hands, our legs, our eyes, and. our ears, 
our lessons cannot take us far afield into 
distant places and remote times. They 
must center about immediate things. The 
child must do his own thinking for him- 
self. The first meaningless phrase is the 
beginning of his mental ruin. 

Now if we take seriously the view that 
the child is a growing organism, as Pro- 
fessor Dewey does, and as everyone must 
who thinks about the matter even for a 
little time, it will be necessary for us to 
provide an environment which is fit for 
children to grow in rather than one 
which forces them to ape the tricks and 
mannerisms of adults. Our school must 
not be a reservoir of knowledge and its 
teacher a clever manipulator of the 
pump. The imparting of knowledge will 
not be its business, but the skillful de- 
vising of conditions in which each stu- 
dent will make his own knowledge for 
himself will be. 

The work of a number of schools 
which have clearly conceived their prob- 
lem and have attained a measure of suc- 
cess in solving it is reviewed. These 
schools have all answered the question 
in the same way, though their practice 
differs in details. Theirs is the true 
training for the children of a democracy. 
A better or more convincing presenta- 
tion of the new spirit in education could 
not well be made. I regard the appear- 
ance of this book as the most significant 
educational event of the year. 


Ernest C. Moore. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS: THEIR ACTUAL 
WORKING AND ASCERTAINED RESULTS 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


By H. J. Hoare. P. S. King & Son. 
196 pp. Price $.85; by mail of THE 
Survey $.94, 

The growing inter- 
est in the United 
States in schemes of 
social provision has 
stimulated much writ- 
ing concerning the 
British old-age pen- 
sions. But the con- 
troversial character 
of most of it largely 
impairs its scientific 
value. A careful 
study of the British 
system by a local scientific authority 
would be very welcome in this country 
and at this time. This little book (which 
acquires the appearance of substantial 
solidity from the thickness of English 
pages) is written by a professional ad- 
ministrator of the act and therefore valu- 
able. But its. scope is rather narrowly 
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imited to a technical discussion of ad- 
jinistrative problems. Only in one 
‘hapter, Statistics of Working, is an ef- 
ort made to study the general effects of 
he law. 

“It is unfortunate,’ the author prop- 
tly observes, “that no one authority has 
undertaken the work of correlating the 
statistics which must be available in the 
several departments concerned.” . As a 
esult of this lack of primary data, little 
tatistical discussion beyond the grand 
otals is available. Notwithstanding the 
echnical character of the discussion, the 
yeneral faith in the smooth working and 
yeneficient result of the act observable 
hroughout the book will be of interest 
o American students. 

It is to be expected, however, that op- 
ponents of old-age pensions will discount 
he author’s opinion as the biased view 
an insider. “The acts,’ says Mr. 
foare, “have, on the whole, worked ex- 
eedingly well and smoothly and authori- 
ies have worked together very conscien- 
iously to make them a boon and a bless- 
ng to a very large section of the aged 
ind deserving poor.” The difficulties 
und occasional malpractices are not 
‘lossed over. In fact, a large part of 
he book is devoted to their discussion, 
mut the author shows a fine appreciation 
a the infinitesimally small statistical 
mportance of the “horrible examples,” 
some of which are quoted. 

It seems worth while to quote a few 
of the more important statistical data. 
In 1912-1913, 967,921 persons received 
nensions, and of these 915,760 or 95 per 
‘ent received the maximum allowance of 
) shillings a week. Of these 363,811 
were men and 609,110, or over 62 per 
cent, women. The pensioners consti- 
‘uted 64 per cent of the total population 
yver 70 years old. 
| The excess of female pensioners is 
largely due to an excess of females in 
the population over 70 years of age (58.6 
per cent). But it is also true that wom- 
en over 70 show a slightly larger pro- 
portion of pensioners. This throws in- 
teresting light upon the problem of com- 
varative advantage of compulsory old- 
age insurance and old-age pensions. 
Compulsory old-age insurance of wage- 
workers will not meet the problem “of 
widowed aged women; they have to be 
provided for either through some system 
of survivors’ insurance or through old- 
age pensions. 

The cost of pensions has increased 
trom £8,000,000 in 1908-9 to £12,000,000 
in 1912-13. A goodly sum, to be sure. 
But this “heavy burden” appears insig- 
nificant as compared with the cost of one 
wWeek’s war for one country. 

The book will prove of considerable 
practical value to all who are trying to 
draw workable pension acts for Ameri- 
can states. 


” 


I. M. Rusinow. 


HABITS THAT HANDICAP 


By Charles B. Towns. Century Co. 
289 pp. Price $1.20; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.30. 


This little book may 
be taken as the ac- 
count of the personal 
opinions and unusual- 
ly wide experience of 
a most unusual man 
with the drug habit 
and its victims. While 
the author discusses 
in addition to drug 
addiction, alcoholism 
and the tobacco habit, 
the book is chiefly in- 
teresting and remarkable because of its 
discussion of morphinism. 

The work cannot in any way be con- 
sidered as a scientific effort, the author’s 
training and experience are not such as 
to fit him for such an attempt and fre- 
quently in the text the incorrect employ- 
ment of scientific terms betrays this 
fact. It is notable also that the author’s 
own opinions only are presented, other 
methods, theories or viewpoints are 
rarely considered and, as the author him- 
self states, most of the material studied 
by him has come from a single social 
class so that many of the types of drug 
addiction familiar to those engaged in 
general hospital work appear to be en- 
tirely unknown to him. 

This perhaps accounts, in large part, 
for the condemnation of the medical pro- 
fession in their relation to this habit, an 
opinion in which he apparently stands 
alone. This same myopic viewpoint is 
also obvious in his discussion of the 
management of these cases, since he pre- 
sents only his own method; nor does he 
give sufhcient consideration to the all- 
important question of the permanence of 
cure and the psychology of these habits. 

It is unfortunate that so able a man 
has allowed himself to make dogmatic 
statements, quite contrary to accepted 
scientific fact, without giving reasons 
for his difference of opinion, and as is 
often the case with men of this type he 
is given to overstatement. The fetish of 
the influence of. the hypodermic syringe 
in this habit is an example of this trait. 
Apparently the author is entirely un- 
aware of the fact that all physicians and 
nurses use the hypodermic for many, 
many forms of medication besides the 
administration of morphine. Nearly all 
emergency treatment, as in heart failure, 
for example, is given in this way. To 
deprive the nurse of her hypodermic will 
often deprive the patient of his life in an 
emergency. It is as logical as taking the 
pistol from the policeman or the rifle 
from the soldier because some police- 
men and some soldiers are untrust- 
worthy. The instrument must not be 
confused with the nerson or habit. 

Taken as a whole, the work is very 
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typical of the man, aggressive, forceful 
and efficient. He is an enthusiast and, 
like most others of this class, given at 
times to inaccuracies of statement in an 
earnest desire to further his most 
worthy object. 

This trait explains the style of the 
book which is written in a forceful, yet 
easy and pleasing style, more like spoken 
than written text. No person interested 
in this frightful problem can afford to 
leave the book unread, however much 
he may disagree with its minor details, 
for the effectiveness of statement and 
aggressive style make this one of the 
most interesting if not scientific discus- 
sions of this subject. 

A review of the book could not be con- 
sidered as complete were it not men- 
tioned that the appendix, presenting as 
it does a very different viewpoint, is 
probably one of the clearest and most 
scientifically based expositions of the 
whole alcohol question yet printed. 


Hartow Brooks, M.D. 
BOOKS RECFIVED 
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of The Survey, at the regular price, if pay- 
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PREPAREDNESS 


To THE Epitor: Permit me as one 
who has followed for years the good 
causes of social uplift which THE Sur- 
vey has championed, and who is an 
ardent sympathizer with nearly all the 
schemes for human betterment which 
your paper is defending today, to ex- 
press a respectful but very earnest pro- 
test at the theories of extreme pacifism 
which you seem on the point of advocat- 
ing. If it is your deliberate desire to 
make your paper the organ of a narrow 
propaganda, or of an honest if radical 
political party you have the right to do 
so openly, although, of course, there 
must then be no lamentations if such 
heroic conduct costs you many old 
friends. But I humbly submit that un- 
less this is your purpose, it is hardly 
proper to treat the whole question of 
military preparedness for the United 
States with something between a whine 
and a sneer. 

I can appreciate that ladies and gentle- 
men who have given their whole lives 
to the varying forms of social better- 
ment, must feel sorely distressed to see 
so much popular interest diverted to a 
problem which they hoped would never 
arise, and to the solving of which they 
have had little time for any scientific 
study, but that fact does not justify them 
in assuming an attitude which black- 
guards the intelligence and motives of 
millions of Americans who fain would 
be their friends. 

They may not understand possibly 
why so very many of their fellow- 
countrymen—men and women, they 
should have the candor to admit, of red 
blood and honest purpose—feel, in the 
words of Darwin P. Kingsley, “that we 
must arm, and that we must arm ade- 
quately, because at all hazards we ought 
to protect this home of democracy from 
the satanic brood which, driven from 
heaven, apparently fell in Flanders and 
Poland.” 

But if their attitude is not to be that 
of the fanatic who denies the right of 
fair argument, they ought not to deliver 
Tue Survey bound hand and foot over 
to partizans who are unwilling to make 
any attempt to understand reasons 
which make men of such diverse genius 
and predilections, but of undoubted ex- 
perience, humanity and ability, like Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt, to urge bet- 
ter defences for this country. 

Either Tue Survey should state 
frankly both sides of the preparedness 
question, or it should drop the question 
entirely, or it should henceforth resolve 
itself into an organ of frank propaganda, 
in the partizan interests, many of us 
will feel, of Mr. Bryan. 


It will not be an entirely fortunate 


day for the social uplift cause when 
great numbers of thoughtful people 
throughout the country find that a move- 
ment which they have supported to im- 


prove the conditions of our slums and 
labor population has been diverted into 
a movement to prevent this country from 
taking what so many of us think are the 
most common-sense measures to pro- 
tect our national honor and integrity. 

The love of peace is one thing (and 
God pity the sordid devilish soul who de- 
sires war!), the best means to genuine 
peace is another thing, and the time 
may well be at hand when persons who 
yield to none of their fellows in the love 
of peace, and in the desire to avert from 
America the horrors of warfare, may 
feel it their patriotic duty to fight the 
more rabid forms of pacifism as one of 
the greatest menaces to the future se- 
curity and happiness of this country. 

There are already a good many uni- 
versity professors who are wondering 
if they ought to urge their students to 
engage in various forms of organized 
humanitarianism until the leaders of 
those organizations are willing to treat 
the great questions and methods for the 
prevention of war as in any case open 
and debatable problems. 

I earnestly hope the editorial policy 
of THe Survey will at least deal with 
the whole problem of armament for the 
United States as one that is open to 
friendly debate in its columns. If not, 
I fear that it will discover that many 
old friends are brought sorrowfully to 
the parting of the ways. 


WILLIAM STEARNS Davis. 


[Department of History, 
University of Minnesota. ] 


Minneapolis. 


[The editor of THE Survey happens 
to be one of those who, scanning the 
Europe of the last seventeen months, 
fails to find national safety nesting in 
big and competitive armaments.. He sees 
more security ahead for the United 
States through ‘throwing our full weight 
into constructive internationalism—into 
carrying by another stage that process 
which, for example, in the German 
union, the Italian union, and the Ameri- 
can union has made for peace within 
larger and larger bounds, than through 
blindly duplicating here the repellant 
policies by which the European war 
capitals have brought their people into 
strife and misery incalculable. 

But if the editor of THE Survey per- 
sonally held exactly the contrary view, 
our columns would still be open to those 
who approach the situation from the 
point of view which Professor Davis dis- 
parages, as well as from his own. 

When we scan the general periodicals 
and find most of them in full erv— 
imaginative stories of invasion, articles, 
pictures, editorials given over to the war 
spirit—we get a better gauge of the obli- 
gation and opportunity of Ture Survey 
as just such an open channel at just 
this time for. those whose views are 


heterodox as well as for those wh 
views are orthodox. As a matter 
fact, we have returned not a few mant 
scripts with which the editor of TH 
SuRvEY was more or less in sympathy— | 
for the space we can give up to t 
social aspects of the war is limited 
and have published everything express} 
ing contrary view that has come in t 
us. =| 
So much for delivering THE SurvE®| 
bound hand and foot to partizans. I 
this, as in other controversial fields a 
social concern, our pages are open ti} 
friendly debaters—even when, like Pre 
fessor Davis, they feel the thing debates } 
so hotly that slithy words, as “whined 
and “sneer” and “blackguard,” gyre ans 
gimble through the wabe of their frien 
ly debate.—Enrror. | 


THE THIRD ROW 


To THE Epitor: It is so easy to fee} 
that things are degenerating and tha 
things are not what they once were tha] 
some of your readers may be interestes| 
to have their attention called to the fol } 
lowing curious passage which I ras] 
across in the Memorial History of Bos} 
ton, edited by Justin Winsor, Vol. IT} 
p. 253, in a chapter by Bugbee, entitles 
Boston under the Mayors: : 

“Among other police regulations intre 
duced during Mr. Quincy’s s term of offic: 
[as mayor of Boston, 1822-29] was ony 
requiring licensed places of amusemer) 
to abolish what was known as the ‘thir! 
row —a place which for years had bee} 
set apart in all the theaters for the spe 
cial accommodation of prostitutes.” 

This memorandum throws some ligh 
on the prejudice of the past agains 
theaters as well as against the manner | 
of the day. 

Emity G, Batcu. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


DAMAGED GOODS 


To tHE Epiror: Tickets selling 4 
prices ranging from twenty cents to hal 
a dollar, seven shows daily, a line o 
people extending half a block waiting ad 
mittance, the manager of the theate 
arrested for blocking traffic—these wer 
some of the unique incidents connecte: 
with the staging of Damaged Goods i+ 
Los Angeles. 

The continued efforts of the Manage 
to produce Damaged Goods aroused 
veritable tempest of protest. Scandal 
arose and charges were made agains 
some of the members of the Board o 
Censorship which ended in their re 
moval and in the resignation of othe 
members. When the time came for th» 
final review of the photoplay, the rank 
of the censors were thinned down to on) 
person—a woman. 

Toned down in places, the film finall) 
made its appearance before an eager an’ 
expectant public. As a natural result o 
the strenuous effort at suppression, wide 
spread publicity was given by the loca 
papers. Thus people awaited the produc 
tion of Damaged Goods with an appetit: 
doubly whetted by censor and news 
papers. 

Having Viewed the film I came awa) 
totally disarmed. Thrills were. lacking, 
sensationalism was nowhere evident, an” 
pabulum .for the prurient was decidedl) 
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scanty. The photoplay depicted the in- 
sidious ravages of the social evil with 
its aftermath of horrors’ in a manner 
bald and frank, yet without a suggestion 
of indecency. It merely portrayed what 
is going on around us continually. 

That the film has a certain element of 
social value is an obvious fact. Quack 
doctors with their quick cures are scored 
heavily. The hideous ravages of syph- 
lis are emphasized. Those who have 
‘not yet taken the initial plunge are given 
fair warning to watch their step; those 
who view social dangers with indiffer- 
ence here find their complacency rudely 
shaken. 

The production of Damaged Goods 
presents three problems: JT irst, Should 
the people themselves be sole judges in 
the censorship of moving pictures? 
Some people have declared that censor- 
ship by a few savors of despotism and 
oligarchies. The second points clearly 
to the need of instruction in sex educa- 
tion. The third pertains to the central 
theme of the photoplay. Is the moving 
picture a proper and legitimate medium 
for the dissemination of knowledge con- 
cerning the great social. scourge, 
syphilis ? 

Ernest G. BisHop. 
[University of Southern California. ] 


Los Angeles. 


THE NEW YORK COURTS 


To tHE Epitor: In the issue for 
November 13 Tue Survey’ reproduced 
two charts from the annual report, 1914, 
of the magistrates’ courts of New York 
city and said: “Magistrate Deuel used 
the suspended sentence last year 168 
times as often as did Magis- 
trate Herbert.” 

The charts seemingly support the 
statement but, if they were proportioned 
and adjusted from incorrect or care- 
lessly selected data they are necessarily 
false and misleading. They were so 
constructed because the chartographer 
took no note of the two diverse pro- 
cedures then and now prevailing in such 
courts—namely, one wholly regulated 
by the code of criminal procedure; the 
other an invention of ancient police 
justices for purposes of concealment 
and evasion. I followed the code; 
Magistrate Herbert followed the police 
justices. 

Under the code every trial must re- 
sult in an acquittal or a conviction, and 
the latter calls for judgment pronounced 
or suspended. Under the police justice 
subterfuge it is difficult to learn—only 
through stenographic notes—what really 
happened, for acquittal, or conviction 
with sentence suspended, may be con- 
cealed in the worded disposition “dis- 
charged.” 

The files of the Seventh District Court 
from October 26 to November 6, 1914, 
while Magistrate Herbert was presiding 
therein, show that he disposed of 47 
cases—intoxication 13, corporation ordi- 
nance 14, sanitary code 20—by the one 
word “discharged.” The character of 
the cases, and stenographic notes in 
many, indicate that the police. justice 
method evaded “sentence suspended” 
forty-seven times. Each magistrate 
presides in court at least 240 days each 
vear. 


I have selected Magistrate Herbert 
solely because THE Survey paragraph 
compels it. 

JosEpH M. DEvEL. 
[City Magistrate] 
New York. 


[The statistics which Judge Deuel sug- 
gests are misleading were compiled from 
the returns from district courts to the 
Statistical bureau of the chief magis- 
trate’s office. The charts were prepared 
by one thoroughly familiar with the 
court procedure and are a true represen- 
tation of the facts as they came to the 
Statistical bureau. 

Granting Judge Deuel’s contention re- 
garding the misuse of the word “dis- 
charged,” scrutiny of all the charts in 
the report shows that of 6,956 cases, the 
total number arraigned before Judge 
Deuel, 3,012, or 43 per cent were turned 
out of the court without punishment of 
any kind, either being discharged by ac- 
quittal or through lack of evidence, or 
being freed upon suspended sentence 
after conviction. 

Of 4,781 cases, the total arraigned be- 
fore Judge Herbert, only 969, or 20 per 
cent, were turned out in the same man- 
ner. These figures represent cases from 
the regular district courts (statistics of 
Judge Herbert’s work in the Women’s 
Night Court are not included here) and 
in these there is no diversity in the 
character of the cases coming before 
the different magistrates. Therefore, 
the difference between the 20 per cent 
and 43 per cent would seem to be due 
entirely to the individual differences of 
the magistrates themselves. The avow- 
ed purpose of the report is to minimize 
these individual differences. 

Judge Deuel is the only magistrate 
who conforms to the proceedure upon 
which he lays stress. If Judge Deuel 
is right, the other magistrates will no 
doubt recognize it, if they have not al- 
ready done so, and there will result 
that uniformity of procedure which is 
one of the purposes of the charts.— 
Ep1Tor. | 


‘*‘LAID UP IN A NAPKIN”’ 


To THE Epitor: As you express your 
intention in a somewhat threatening 
form to publish more matter later, in 
line with Mrs. Spencer’s and your own 
severe criticism [THE Survey for De- 
cember 4, 1915] of those who have coun- 
selled professional peace organizations 
to suspend active propaganda, may I 
be allowed to file in advance an earnest 
protest against your purpose? 

Many members of the American 
Peace Society have urged upon it pre- 
cisely the course recommended by James 
Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment and which has been pur- 
sued so wisely by that organization upon 
a basis which fully justifies its course. 
The editor of the Advocate of Peace, 
although in the present crisis he has not 
failed to promote the cause which he 
espouses by» endorsing the dangerous 
program of Richard Bartholdt (unfor- 
tunately an officer of the Peace Society), 
has given testimony to its attitude dur- 
ing the Civil War, which should be paral- 
leled today. He has acknowledged that 
it was one of suspended activity, though 


its members, of course, sympathized 
with the war against slavery, with which 
the agitation of its general arguments 
might have interfered. 

‘Lhe editor of the Advocate and peace- 
at-any-price people, as Horace Greeley 
and his group were in their day, are ex- 
ceptions among those real lovers of 
peace who then saw that the war against 
slavery for the national life had to be 
prosecuted to the bitter end, as they now 
see is the case with the war against war 
and militarism, for the very life of the 
world. Grant this premise, and we con- 
cede the solemn meaning of the war, to 
which the crew of the “ship of fools” 
and many other good-hearted persons 
are blinded by emotional sensibility. 

Let us get rid of the idiotic notion 
that these awful sacrifices of happiness, 
treasure and life are being made at the 
dictation of a few potentates, generals 
and diplomats in a blind and meaning- 
less struggle; and let us try to under- 
stand why every peace organization 
should for the time “withdraw within 
itself” lest it be found, with untimely 
demonstrations, to fight against democ- 
racy, disarmament and peace—yes, 
“haply to fight against God.” 

Ervine WINSLow. 
Boston. 
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NEW SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


To THE Epitor: I organized a social 
service league in Massillon two weeks 
ago. Elsie McChestney, a graduate of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and a 
visitor for the Cincinnati Associated 
Charities, is in charge. Massillon, Ohio, 
is a town of about 18,000 population and 
is growing rapidly, new steel mills and 
enameling works are opening and others 
are said to be coming. 

The Needle Workers’ Guild has been 
managing the private charities of the 
city for many years, the ladies of the 
guild have been enterprising enough to 
read the books recommended by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation on friendly visiting 
and problems of poverty procured by 
their public library, and have done a 
good deal of investigating and visiting 
themselves. They will be a great assist- 
ance to Miss McChestney. The men of 
the town are coming to the front with 
financial support, E. C. Merwin being 
president of the league. 

Epitu M, Cruise. 
[Chamber of Commerce. ] 


Youngstown, ‘Ohio. 


EXITS OR SPRINKLERS 


To tHe Epitor: While the authorities 
are endeavoring to fix the responsibility 
for the loss of life in the Williamsburg 
factory fire, proponents of special ways 
of getting out of buildings say that it 
may be instructive to look for funda- 
mentals and see whether enforcement of 
the laws limiting the number of people 
permitted to work in the factory and in- 
suring safety to their lives would have 
tended to prevent what happened. The 
search for fundamentals begins and fin- 
ishes with exits. 5 ‘ 

Exceptions are taken to the provision 
in the labor law that allows the increase 
of 100 per cent in human occupancy 
in buildings equipped with automatic 
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sprinklers. It is said that a sprinkler 
system, being automatic in its action, 
does not always work. If the sprinkler 
system does work, proceeds the argu- 
ment, the fire must set it off and must 
gain headway to set it off, and this takes 
time. Meanwhile people do not sit 
around waiting. 

Several years ago, Chief Kenlon of 
New York city determined to satisfy 
himself that an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem could be depended upon to save life 
in the event of fire. Under his direction 
automatic sprinklers were installed in 
the test house in the fire department 
headquarters’ yard. Materials for a con- 
siderable fire were heaped inside. A 
number of firemen entered, the windows 
and doors were closed and the fire start- 
ed. So prompt and effective was the 
action of the sprinklers that the fire did 
not progress far enough to cause the 
men to beat a retreat. 

It is said that unless a sprinkler sys- 
tem is supervised it is uncertain of ac- 
tion. The National Fire Protective As- 
sociation Committee of Safety to Life 
says: “It is today an almost unques- 
tioned fact that the automatic sprinkler 
affords the largest degree of protection 
of life against fire. The immense num- 
ber of fires which have either been 
promptly extinguished or held in check 
bv the quick operation of the automatic 
sprinkler definitely demonstrates this 
when the record is compared with sim- 
ilar fires starting in buildings which had 
no sprinkler protection and in which 
large loss of life has resulted. 

“When it is considered that sprinklers 
have been first installed in hazardous 
factory buildings, only one interpreta- 
tion can be placed on the results, viz., 
that a great many lives have been saved 
by the fires being controlled in incipiency 
before they became of sufficient size to 
endanger the occupants. As a matter of 
fact, it may be stated that 30 per cent 
of all fires opened only one sprinkler and 
81 per cent do not open more than ten 
heads. This shows how quickly the 
fires are extinguished.” 

It is certainly very strange that per- 
sons seeking the fundamentals of safety 
from fire persistently put the proposi- 
tion of getting away from the fire be- 
fore that of “getting” the fire before it 
“gets away.” The fundamental thing to 
do is to put out the fire or confine it to 
the locality of origin.. 


I. G. Hoactranp. 
{Fire Prevention Engineer.] 
New York City. 


(Mr. Hoagland, who is secretary of 
the National Automatic Sprinkler Asso- 
ciation, is entirely right in saying that 
“the fundamental thing to do is to put 
out the fire.’ If he means to imply, 
however, that the matter of exits is not 
more fundamental, he is wrong. We are 
concerned with protecting life more than 
property. 

So long as fires occur there must be 
adequate means of getting away from 
‘them while they are being put out. 
Sprinkler systems are safeguards in 
checking the spread of fire among com- 
bustible material, but have inherent lim- 
itation as protectors of human beings 


from heat, smoke and panic. The fast 
quarterly bulletin of the National Fire 
Prevention Association presents a list of 
fires occurring in sprinkler equipped 
buildings. This list includes three fires 
in which four people lost their lives and 
others were seriously injured —Ep1Tor.] 


DR. GRENFEL 


To tHE Epitor: It seems to me due 
to Dr. Wilfred Grenfel to correct the 
statement in THE Survey for December 
11, that he was a member of Mr. Ford’s 
peace party. Dr. Grenfel sailed before 
Mr. Ford to do military medical service 
under Harvard University. 

Hetty S. CUNNINGHAM. 


Brookline, Mass. 


ON GUARD AT THE 
PORT OF NEW YORK 


[Continued from page 428.] 


to a bureaucracy directed from a remote 
point could not result in more efficient 
service from a public health standpoint.” 

Even if one could accept unreserved- 
ly the authority of the press in matters 
of public health, there would remain the 
perplexity of choosing among the vari- 
ous editorial opinions uttered last spring. 
And in the pages by which one would 
most willingly be informed, there oc- 
curred omissions and inaccuracies that 
make one pause. 

For instance, the incident has been of- 
ten referred to, of the steamship Roma, 
which was “remanded to this port” be- 
cause “the United States Public Health 
Service [had] no sufficient accommoda- 
tion at Providence for the detention of 
any large number of contacts.” So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, one 
important fact has not on any occasion 
been mentioned. That is, that the station 
at Providence had recently been taken 
over by the Public Health Service, be- 
ing at the time of transfer entirely with- 
out equipment. When the Roma reach- 
ed Providence, on her way to New York, 
having narrowly escaped shipwreck on 
No Man’s Land during the storm of 
January, 1914, preparation of the float- 
ing hospital, Newark, now in service at 
that port, was nearly completed, and she 
reached her position a few weeks later. 

To an ignorance of this rather impor- 
tant fact must be attributed not only 
the omission of it from published ac- 
counts, but also the extraordinary 
phrases describing New York as de- 
signed by Surgeon-General Blue to be 
“a concentration camp for typhus and 
cholera suspects,” “a dumping-ground” 
for typhus. 

Further, the New York Times of 
April 25, concluded a long editorial with 
the following: 

“On February 19, last, it was found that 
for two years a steamship line using the 
San José wharves. at Havana had been 
suffered regularly to depart for New York 
without taking out a bill of health, and 


with full knowledge of the federal service 
at that port. One of the persons employed 
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on the San José wharf, falling ill of t | 
plague, a belated federal request for i) 
formation about the line arrived in 


an hour the delinquent 
brought to book.” 


But the editorial makes in fact | 


much wider criticism than it apparent) fi 


realized. It implies, for one thing, 
grave charge of laxness at this pow} 
For the federal quarantine law stat» 
explicitly, concerning bills of health: | 


“The quarantine officers shall report 9} 
the collector of customs any vessel white | 


4 


arrives without the bill of health hereis 7 


before described.” 


Yet another instance: Certain new | 
papers advised New York to be cautiou | 
about transferring its quarantine, be] 
cause the Public Health Service “is ne} 
the famous Army Medical 
known especially for its work at Pana 


es in the field of sanitation.” 

Now it so happens that a most strik | 
ing list can easily be compiled, of “cor, 
spicuous ‘successes’ which the Publi 
Health Service has won in this vers 
field of sanitation. Only a few week 
after the press had issued its cautions 
it had also to announce that the gole 
medal of American Medicine had beew 
awarded to Surgeon-General Blue fos 


his achievements in this very field 07} 


sanitation. And a similar recognitior 
accompanied the American Medical As: 
sociation’s award to Dr. Blue of the 
highest gift in its power—the positior 
of its coming president. — ; 

The suppression of every epidemic o* 
yellow fever in the United States has 
been in charge of an officer of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the men of that 
organization have stood at every south- 
ern danger-post. During this work 
Surgeon Carter discovered the extrinsic 
period of incubation—the foundation for 
the mosquito theory and the findings of 
Reed and his associates of the army 
board. Of Carter’s report, Major-Gen- 
eral Gorgas said in his book, Sanitation 
in Panama, “Measured by the results 
produced, this was one of the most im- 
portant papers ever written.” (Page 10.) 
The control of the yellow fever epidemic 
in New Orleans, 1905, devolved upon 
Surgeon White of the service, and his 
success in eradicating the disease from 
a non-immune population clearly estab- 
lished the mosquito theory for all time, 
and is one of the great sanitary under- 
takings on record. 

The first to introduce the practice of 
vaccination into the United States was 
Surgeon Waterhouse, in charge of the 
Marine Hospital at Boston, who ob- 
tained Jenner’s virus from England and 
vaccinated his own children, subsequent- 
ly exposing them to infection without 


injury. Inthe Hygienic Laboratory, 
Surgeons Anderson and Goldberger 
demonstrated the identity of typhus 


fever with: Brill’s disease, and discover- 
ed the means of its transmission. 


§ 
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Wherever plague has occurred, it has 
been detected or confirmed by officers 
of the service, and upon them its con- 
trol has devolved. The work of Blue 
at San Francisco, of Creel in Porto 
Rico, the extensive anti-plague meas- 
ures adopted by Rucker in New Orleans, 
all have resulted in the eradication of 
the disease wherever found. 


Yet again, to Stiles of the service, is 
due the discovery of the American hook- 
worm, from the economic standpoint one 
of the most important discoveries of the 
age. In the sanitation of the Canal 
Zone the federal service bore a recog- 
nized part. Throughout the years of 
construction, officers of the service stood 
guard at the ports of entry and were as- 
signed to duty in every commercial cen- 
ter with which the zone had communi- 
cation—Guayaquil, for example, and 
Callao and La Guaira. The chief quar- 
antine officer of the Canal Zone today is 
Passed Assistant Surgeon Guthrie, of 
the Public Health Service, and the meth- 
ods of quarantine followed are those of 
the service. ; 

Public health administration in the 
Philippines has meant control of chol- 
era, eradication of plague, practically 
the extinction of smallpox, and the 
segregation and care of lepers. Initia- 
ted by Perry (who was recently detailed 
to the medical examination of immi- 
grants at Ellis Island), it has been con- 
tinued by Heiser and his assistants and 
Long, all of the service. 

A full story should tell of typhoid 
studies, of milk investigations, of ex- 
perimentation in measles, of pellagra 
[see Tur Survey for November 27, 
1915], and of the establishment of diph- 
theria and tetanus. anti-toxin units, as 
well as of rural sanitary surveys. But 
enough detail has been given to prove 
how baseless is the assertion that the 
Public Health Service has achieved “no 
conspicuous successes” in the field of 
sanitation. 

But not all New York’s opinion is 
voiced by the resolutions and press ar- 
ticles thus far mentioned. The Mer- 
chants’ Association published in its or- 
gan, Greater New York (issues of 
April 5 and 19, 1915), a record of the 
executive committee’s deliberations up- 
on this matter of a federal quarantine, 
their “unanimous approval” of the pro- 
posed transfer of jurisdiction, and the 
resolutions adopted in support of their 
request to Governor Whitman to facili- 
tate the transfer. 

Similar approval is expressed by mem- 
bers of the New York Departments of 
Finance, Health, Public Charities; by 
the Educational Alliance, Immigrants 
League, by the general committee of the 
Staten Island Civic League, by several 
hundred physicians in city and state; by 
representative papers and _ periodicals; 
by business firms and insurance com- 
panies; by university professors in this 
and other states. When effort was 


made during the State Medical Society’s 
meeting last June, to accept a report 
favoring the continued control by the 
state of this quarantine station, the so- 
ciety refused to rescind its earlier action, 
which was in favor of federal control. 

Endorsement comes, too, from fifteen 
chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade from Madison to Los Angeles and 
to Savannah; from eighteen clubs, such 
as the Republican and City Clubs of 
New York; from army officials like 
Major-General Gorgas and the late Gen- 
eral Sternberg, whose letter was re- 
ceived only a short time before his death. 

These and many other testimonials 
from many sources have been received 
by the New York Academy of Medicine. 
Their collection of letters includes com- 
mendation of the transfer to federal au- 
thority from the state Board of Health 
of Wisconsin, from W. M. Daniels, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
from Dr. C. V. Chapin, Health Depart- 
ment, Providence, R. I. (scene of the 
Roma incident), and from Dr. Oscar 
Dowling, of the Louisiana Board of 
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Health, whose commendation now is the 
more interesting, because he signed un- 
der protest the agreement that the New 
Orleans station be placed under the con- 
trol of the Public Health Service. 

The position of the steamship com- 
panies is suggested by these letters ad- 
dressed to the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. One line writes: 


“It has been our experience that there 
is a decided lack of consistency in the 
methods employed by the recent authorities 
in administering quarantine regulations at 
this port. We believe as a matter 
of general principle that particular affairs 
having to do with international commerce 
should be under the control of federal au- 
thorities and we would particularly favor 
the United States Public Health Service.” 


The Mallory Line and the United 
Fruit Company had similar favorable 
opinion. 

Evidently quarantine at the port of 
New York is of national interest and of 
international relationship. The legisla- 
ture of New York has an immediate op- 
portunity to serve the country and the 
world. 
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/. It saves you the bother of hunting among thousands of 
events for just those that are interesting and valuable 
for you to know. 


It places you in sympathetic relation with the things that 
make life richest—yet that are often swept aside in the 
rush of every day—Art, Literature, Music, Drama. 

Although it is accurate and discerning in its exami- 
nation of a subject, yet the editorial perspective 


of THE NATION is broader than that of any 


other periodical in the world. 
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THE NATION, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts 
Aparunems, ‘Lours aud Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted," “Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, ineluding the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, lhe Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ee 


MAN with three years’ teaching, four 
years executive experience in tuberculosis 
work, able speaker and writer, wishes po- 
sition. Address 2242, Survey. 


REFINED educated woman who speaks 
German and French wants position in pri- 
vate family or institution. Address 2243, 
SURVEY. 

a a be 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED, as a companion a young 
woman who is otherwise engaged to live 
in a Settlement House. Room free. Ad- 
dress 2244, Survey. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


CS Woman's Opportunity 


Charity Application 


Investigator 
Salary $600 per annum 


Applications reecived at Room 
1400, Municipal Building, New York 
City, up to 4 P. M: January 14th. 


Subjects and Weights: Experience, 
5; Duties, 5. 

Candidates must he 3) years of age 
and have had not less than a year's 
experience in institutional or chari- 
table work, 

For further particulars, see 


“City RECORD.” 


MoNiCiPsaL CML SeRvicE 


Notion! Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial 
Education 
MINNEAPOLIS 
January 20, 21, 22, 1916 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


For further information address Alvin E. Dodd, 
Secretary, 140 West 42d St., New York City. 


BULLETINS: fs Five-Cent Meals," 10c; ‘*‘ Food 
a ° alues,"’ 10c; ‘* Free-Hand Cook- 
ing, 10c;, “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
peas I5c: “The Profession of Home-Making,” 
ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


WHEN IN DOUBT BUY 
A BOOK 


AND BUY IT FROM 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 
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Annual Sale 
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HVA ANA 


Be 9 
a Mc Cutcheon’s 
During the entire month of January we shall offer as 
usual large lines of goods in many departments at 


10% Discount 


It has been somewhat of a merchandising feat to secure supplies in the 
usual yolumie necessary for this annual event, but we are happily able to 
announce that the stocks will be found as varied and ample as usual, and 
the display is in every way worthy of ‘*The Linen Store’s” traditions. 


Table Cloths and Napkins—Including a number of our Exclu- 
sive Designs. 

Fancy Table Linens—Doylies, Scarfs, Center-pieces, etc. 

Towels. Bed Linens and Bed Coverings. 

Ladies’ Hosiery. 

Ladies’ Underwear—Iincluding very recent Parisian Lingerie 
importations, 

Infants’ and Children’s Wear. 


Booklet tilustrating the various lines of goods 
included in this sale mailed free on request. 
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James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N.Y. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems of Amer- 
ican democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjust- 
ment of our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. Fach number ordinarily 
contains articles and addresses of some length, shorter contributions, discussion and 
correspondence, reviews and abtract, reports and quotations, proceedings of societies and a 
department of educational notes and news. 


Annual Subscription $3.00; single copies 10 cents 


SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and 
exact sciences, the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Ior twenty years SCIENCE has been conducted by its present editor, on the lines 
which will be followed by SCHOOL AND Society, and is now generally regarded as the pro- 
fessional journal of American men of science. 

Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffusion of science, pubfishing articles by lead- 
ing authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of 
science to education and society. Conducted on the editorial lines followed by The Popular 
Science Monthly since 1900. 

Annual Subscription $3.00; single copies 30 cents 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences with special 
reference to the factors of organic evolution, 
Annual Subscription $4.00; single copies 40 cents 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GARRISON, N. Y. 
SUB-STATION 84, NEW YORK CITY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Indigestion and Diet 


Indigestion and constipation cause so much wholly unnecessary pain and discom- 
fort that Dr. J. H. Kellogg has written a book telling the natural means of relief. 
‘These involve only slight changes in daily habits—no drugs. Dr. Kellogg is able to 
tell you just what to do because, during the nearly forty years he has been Super- 
intendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, he has had opportunity to observe, treat 
and prescribe for thousands of cases of indigestion, constipation and the more serious 
ills they lead to. Therefore, what Dr. Kellogg tells you is the result of experience— 
he deals with facts, not theory. Dr. Kellogg’s methods are sane, sensible, sound and 
natural. You follow them because they appeal to your good sense. Dr. Kellogg’s new 
book is called “Colon Hygiene.” It contains nearly 400 pages, with many illustra- 
tions, complete diet tables and full instructions for exercise, rest and sleep. Price 
only $2. postpaid in the U. S. Order today. You take no risk. If you are not entirely 
satisfied, return book at once for prompt refund. Send order to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 2601 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
On Sale at Leading Book Stores, 


